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Vice-President, Norman E. Sherman Director of Training, Lieut. Commander G. O. Noville 


PRACTICAL TRAINING UNDER PRACTICAL AVIATION AUTHORITIES 
Another reason why California Flyers career training puts 
graduates into aviation faster and takes them further. 


It is not the man who knows only the answers to proven engineering formulas and estab- 
lished flying principles, but the man who can answer the unanswered problems who earns 
the greatest rewards. Such a man is Lieut. Commander G. O. Noville. Training under this 
man with his broad experience in the pioneering of flying, engineering and mechanics will 
be a vital factor in producing tomorrow’s leaders. This is another reason why California 
Flyers offers the greatest training opportunities of this generation, to the young man who, 
as an engineer, mechanic or pilot has the ambition to look beyond present horizons to 
conquer aviation’s new problems. 

In addition to the high caliber of its instruction and instructors, California Flyers offers 
the opportunity of learning aviation and all its branches here in Los Angeles where the 
miracles of aviation have been and are being conceived. Here the greatest ~~» 
advancement of aviation engineering and construction have been made, as 
proved in the Los Angeles-built Douglas DC4’s, the Lockheed 14’s of 
today, and the famous round-the-world Douglas’ and Lockheeds of yester- 
day. Los Angeles has led the world in flying, engineering and manufacturing 
both in advancement and volume. 

Before you choose your school consider all of the outstanding advantages 
offered by California Flyers, the only government and industry approved 





You'll get an entirely new conception of the huge scope of modern aviation & 


instructive catalog. Young men over 18 seriously interested in aviation may 
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WORLD FAMOUS EXPLORER, ENGINEER 
AND EXECUTIVE JOINS SCHOOL STAFF 





California Flyers Announce 
the Appointment of Lieut. 
Commander G. O. Noville, 
D.F.C., as Director of Training 


PICTURE PROOF THAT NO MAN HAS HAD 
A MORE PRACTICAL AVIATION EXPERIENCE 


———— 


Executive officer for Admiral Byrd on the Arctic 
and Antarctic expeditions; supervised the engi- 
neering of planes for these famous expeditions. 


Supt. of the first U.S. 
transcontinental 
Airmail. Organizer 
and General Mar. of 
the Hawaiian Inter- 
Island Air Service. 
Advance Officer on 
the first U. S$. Army 
Vtg bed - —— 
ight, distinguishe 
World War pilot ° 
with U. S. pow | Es- 
‘7 


quadrelle Candiana 








First Officer on Ad- 
miral Byrd’s trahs- 
Atlantic flight in 
airplane" America” 
with Acosta and 
Balchen. Supervised 
engineering con- 
struction and prep- 
aration of this plane 





Johnny Jones, California Flyers 
graduate, who recently broke the 
non-stop Light plane record from 
Los Angeles to New York says: 





Your practical training was an im- 
portant contribution to the success 
of this flight. 





school here in the nation’s aviation capital, offering airline piloting, engi- gLEARN ABOUT THIS COMPLETE RANGE & 
neering, mechanics, drafting, aircraft construction and instrument flying. Oo 
F PRACTICAL CAREER COURSES * 


and modern aviation training when you read California Flyers’ concise g@ CALIFORNIA FLYERS, INC., School of Aviation, Dept. t 
Los Angeles Municipal Airport, Inglewood, California 


; ; P , Please send me your catalog and complete information on & 
have a copy by filling in this coupon. No salesmen will call. training, tuition, living conditions and employment opportuni- 
ties. I am interested in the subjects, checked: a 


R. INC Airline Piloting OQ Aeronautical Engineering and Design O 3 
'’ © é Mechanics O Aircraft Building (Aircraft sheet metal) 0 
SF rm Instrument FlyingQ = Drafting O Instrument Technician O & 























LOS ANGELES MUNICIPAL AIRPORT, INGLEWOOD, CALIFORNIA 
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HATEVER your aviation 

desires, Parks offers you a 
college education in each of the 
four major branches of the avia- 
tion industry. Through the Parks 
Professional Flight and Executive 
Course, the Aviation Operations 
and Executive Course, Mainte- 
nance Engineering Course and the 
Aeronautical Engineering Course, 
you can prepare yourself for suc- 
cess in any phase of commercial 
aviation today. 


Your one dependable stepping 
stone to success is thorough train- 
ing, and though the demand for 
Parks graduates often exceeds the 
supply, Parks Air College will 
never compromise with thorough- 
ness. Parks has always been main- 
tained as a source of efficient per- 
sonnel for the aviation industry— 
its policy has not changed in eleven 
years and never will—for Parks 
was founded on the solid basis of 
providing a college education in 
aviation for every student; thor- 
ough, comprehensive and adhering 
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Leader- 


, Aviation 


to the highest standards in every 
subject and every field. 


Ever since its founding, Parks 
Air College has constantly striven 
to improve the value of its courses. 
That you, as a student, may learn 
more, have a more thorough back- 
ground, a more complete knowl- 
edge of the background so necessary 
for leadership has ever been the goal 
of Parks. The results are definitely 
proven in the enviable employment 
records of Parks graduates—many 
of whom have achieved outstand- 
ing success in each one of the four 
phases of aviation today. As you 
can be, they were prepared for suc- 
cess, given their invaluable founda- 
tion of opportunity, by Parks 
training. 

No matter in which field of avia- 
tion you are interested, let Parks 
provide the solid background train- 
ing so essential to your future suc- 
cess. Mail the coupon today for 
complete information on each of 
the four courses offered by Parks. 
Catalog and bulletin will be sent 
you free of charge amd obligation. 


PARKS AIR COLLEGE 


EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL. 


Fully approved by the Civil Aeronat 
by the Illinois State Superint 





Aeronautical Engineering Course 
@ In common with all of commer- 
cial aviation, this is the code of 
Parks Air College: *‘No compromise 
with safety will ever be permitted 
or excused.”’ 
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Pictures at left 

and above show 

how you get actual 
practice on actual air- 
craft production equip- 
ment in Aero I. T. I. shops. 


i ec . ae ee 
Please send free booklet on Aviation opportunities » 
and Aero I.T.I. training. (This information intended » 


only for men over 17 and under 40.) 


TECHNICAL INSTITUTE 
§255 WEST SAN FERNANDO RD., LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
U. S. Civil Aeronautics Authority Approved School 


Chee { C.A.VANDUSEN JOHN K.NORTHROP ROBERT E. GROSS 
phe Vice-Pres., Consolidated formerly President, Lockheed 
2 Aircraft Corporation Pres.. The Northrop Corp., Aircraft Corporation 


OARD Tecak Campin be: 7 — == —— a-15-pa 


NAME 
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POPULAR AVIATION, Vol. XXIV, Ne. 3. March, 1939. Rublished monthly by Ziff-Davis Publishing Company, at 608 S. Dearborn St. 
Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. Subscription $2.50 per year. single copies 25 cents: foreign postage $1.00 per year extra. except Canada. BHntered a8 
gecond class matter, January 24, 1933, at the Post Office. Chicago. Illinois. under the ect of March 3. 18 
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Above: Mechanics students on engine work 
Right: First lesson under the hood 


Roosevelt 
Aviation 


School 


advises every young man who is interested in a career 
in aviation to start training for that career today. 
It is not necessary to tell you that at no time in the 
history of aviation have opportunities for properly 
trained men been so numerous and so great. 
You know that all this increased activity in avia- 
tion is going to create the need for more pilots, me- 
chanics, airport employees, designers and executives 
than are now available. You also know that the 
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prerequisite for any position in aviation is 
proper training. You know that the untrained man 
hasn't a chance. So, if you are seriously interested 
in a career in aviation, you are going to do one of 
two things: You are going to start your training 
now and you’re going to learn, work and win— 
or, you are going to wish that you had. YOU ALONE 
CAN MAKE THE DECISION. MAKE IT NOW. MAIL 
THE COUPON TODAY. 





SPRING CLASSES START MARCH 27, 1939 
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7 AVIATION ROOSEVELT AVIATION SCHOOL —at Roosevelt Field, SIGN 

- TRAINING Mineola, Long Island, N. Y. AND MAIL 
e AT ITS Without obligating me, send details of course checked: 

- O SOLO PILOT C0 COMMERCIAL PILOT O LIMITED COMMERCIAL PILOT COUPON 
2 BE s T 0 PRIVATE PILOT © AIRCRAFT SHEET METAL O AIRLINE TECHNICIAN TODAY 
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Next to the Whopper Club, the most popular feature of the Perch is the Problem 
Dept. Every month, more and more answers (some right ... some wrong) come in 
to be corrected. This month we're getting away from mathematics for a trial hop 
in plain and simple visualization. Let's hear how you like it. 
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MAJOR AL WILLIAMS, alias ““Tattered Wing-Tips,” 
Mer. Gulf Aviation Products, Gulf Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 





AVIATION QUIZ 
Can you identify the five following titles? 
1. ‘The Winged Sword of France 
2. ‘The Black Eagle 
3. ‘The Red Knight of Germany”’ 
4. ‘The Flving Scot” 
8. ‘The Balloon Buster’’ 
T.W. T. has the correct answe fellas. Send in 


yours and he'll red penci m 
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CLEANED 


Honest not even a heavy loser at poker 
could feel he’s been gone over as thor 
oughly as our Gulfpride Oil 

For Gulfpride is refined not only by con- 
ventional processes but also by the famous 
and exclusive Alchlor process that digs 
out an extra 20% of dirt and sludge. That 
—plus the fact that Gulfpride comes trom 
a 100% pure Pennsylvania base—makes it 
just about the finest airplane oil money 


can buy. 


A MATTER OF PERSPECTIVE 

Here’s a problem sent us by Ralph B 
Oakley of Inglewood, Calif., who says 
it’s a part of a test given by airplane fac- 
tories to prospective employees. The ob 
ject is to draw the third or side view of an 
object when the top and front views are 
given. 












































TOP VIEW FRONT VIEW 


Mail your sketch to T.W.T. and we'll 
send back the official rendering of what 
the darn thing looks like. We warn you 
.-. you'll be plenty surprised. 


CLUB CORRESPONDENCE 





We have a note from Fred Scace who is 
president of the Berkshire Airmen’s Club, 
Inc., in Pittstield, Mass. The boys up that 
way evidently have a very successful or 
ganization and Fred offers to try to answer 
any other club officer's special problems if 
you'll write him direct. Generally speak- 
ing he savs that there are two main grief- 
saving rules to observe from the beginning: 


1. Don't try to operate on too close 
a budget the first year. 
2. Adhere strictly to C. A. A. regu- 
lations 
We second both motions. And, because 
we have a lot of faith and interest in the 
contribution club flving is making toavia 
tion, we hereby throw open the columns 
ot the Perch to any worth-while slants or 
wrinkles our readers may contribute. 


THIS MONTH’S WHOPPER 





Dear Major: 

Bright and early one morning I took 
my flying flea out for an altitude test. 
Thought I'd try ‘er out with a little of 
this Gulf Aviation Gas I hear so much 
about. Gave ‘er about five gallons. 





Well, sir, she jumped clean over her 
chocks and up we shot! 10,000, 15,000 

. . 20,000, 30,000 . 50,000! I was tak- 
ing on altitude at such speed that the 
sparks from my exhaust caught the tail 
of my flea on fire! 

Rightthen thealtimeter broke at 68,000, 
a new world’s record! But it was so cold 
that the flame froze stiff as a board! Still ] 
wasn't takin’ no chances. I took ‘er down 
and wheeled ‘er into the hangar. But the 
change in altitude musta’ made me forget 


about the fire 





A few seconds later a grease monkey 
came rushing over screaming like an In- 
dian. ‘Hey, look at your flea, Captain!” 


Sure enough. The flame has thawed out 
and there's my poor flying flea gyrating 
all over creation beating its tail on the 
ground to put out the fire! 


Capt. E. Norman Dambacher 


Gulf Oil Corporation and Gulf 
Refining Company... makers of 


GULF 
AVIATION 
PRODUCTS 
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U. S. Government Approved School 


DALLAS, TEXAS 


MAJOR W. F. LONG, President 


"WORLD-FAMOUS FLYING AND MECHANICS SCHOOL 





C. E. HARMAN, Secretary-Treasurer | 





NO BIG TALK AT THIS SCHOOL 


But Where Every Day is a Day Apart With a Positive Result for Every 
Student Enrolled on a Regular Scheduled Operation in all Departments 


the Whole Time. 


We Train at Love Field . . . One of the Best Airports in the Nation, 
Which Adds Much to Your Training and Nothing to the Cost. 











Master Airman and Commercial Transport Pilot's Course 
315 Hours; Blind Flight Course; More than 8000 miles cross country flying; 
More types of ships; Time to Complete, 11 months. 





@ MORE CROSS COUNTRY 





Special Commercial Transport Pilot's Course 
205 Hours: Link Trainer Instruction; 4500 miles cross country flying; Time 
to Complete, 24 weeks. 





FLYING THAN AT ANY OTHER 
SCHOOL IN THE NATION. 








| Limited Commerciat Pilot's Course 


60 Hours; 1000 miles cross country flying; Time to Complete, 12 weeks. 


@ MORE AIRPORTS FOR 
LANDINGS. 








De Luxe Private Pilot's Course 
50 Hours; 700 miles cross country flying; Time to Complete, 10 weeks. 





Advanced Aviation and Mechanics Course 
Time to Complete, 44 weeks. 





Master Mechanics Course 
Time to Complete, 24 weeks. 





@ STUDENTS HAVE ACTUAL 
EXPERIENCE IN THE MAINTE- | 
NANCE AND REPAIR OF OUR | 
NUMEROUS MOTORS AND 
AIRCRAFT. 








| Combined Limited Commercial Pilot and Advanced Aviation Course 


Time to Complete, 50 weeks. 





Combined Limited Commercial Pilot and Master Mechanics Course 
Time to Complete, 30 weeks. 


@ FINEST BLIND AND RADIO 
FLIGHT INSTRUCTION IN THE 
COUNTRY. 








Combined De Luxe Private Pilot and Advanced Aviation Course 


Time to Complete, 48 weeks. 





Combined De Luxe Private Pilot and Master Mechanics Course 
Time to Complete, 28 weeks. 


@ COMPLETE MECHANICAL 
INSTRUCTION THAT MAKES 
EXPERTS. 








Aircraft Instruments Service and Repair Course 
Time to Complete, 24 weeks. 





Aircraft Radio Service and Repair Course 
Time to Complete, 24 weeks. 





Combined Aircraft Instruments and Radio Service and Repair Courses 
Time to Complete, 36 weeks. 


@ LAST BUT NOT LEAST—OUR 
1939 CATALOG JUST RECEIVED 
FROM THE PRINTER, COMPLETE 
INFORMATION ABOUT THE 
SCHOOL AND ALL COURSES. 
YOU NEED IT. WE HAVE NO HIGH 
PRESSURE SALES PLAN. 








| Link Trainer Course 


Time to Complete, from three to four weeks. 





SAVE HALF YOUR TIME AND MONEY AT THIS SCHOOL 
YOU CAN'T BUY MORE, WHY PAY MORE? 








Dallas Aviation School and Air College 


LOVE FIELD, DALLAS, TEXAS 
WHERE THE SUN SHINES MOST OF THE TIME 





DALLAS AVIATION SCHOOL 
Dallas, Texas 


Please send catalog to: 
ee eee 
Address___ saad 
City State a 
Age —* 






































‘(Editor 


ITH all this war talk and banner 
waving going on, we can’t help 
but note that all of our largest 


airplane factories are still located on the 
coast, exposed to enemy operations in 
every direction. Just one little trip along 
the coast by an enemy bomber and that 
will permanently end our aerial program 
in that war. 
+ * » 
HEN there is another topic for con- 
jecture. Most of the wagon builders 
have disappeared and the piano factories 
are not what they were in years gone 
past, so where will we look for the air- 
craft production facilities that so charm- 
ingly were blockaded in the last war? 
* * * 
E remember the wild scurrying and 
upheaval that took place in ’17 and 
our experience at that time with the vari- 
ous aircraft boards and dollar-a-year offi- 
cials that headed them. Even at that price 
they were grossly overpaid and were 
the main contributory factors in our zero 
military aircraft production. I wonder 
whether it will be necessary for us to buy 
or borrow ships from our allies in the 
next scrap? 
. fe + 
A®’ you no doubt remember, our aces 
did their acing in Spads, Nieuports, 
and Camels—not in American built air- 
craft although we had the facilities for 
turning out ten times the number of ships 
required were those facilities handled in- 
telligently. Are we again going to have, 
as the heads of our aircraft production, 
automobile magnates, petroleum mag- 
nates, liverwurst magnates and all the 
rest of the crew that nearly licked us the 
last time? 
* + + 
| irony sort of thing is an old story in 
this country, dating back from George 
Washington and Valley Forge. It was 
the same sort of condition that prompted 
Admiral Dewey to cut communication 
between his fleet in Manila Bay and the 
hostile fleet in Washington, D. C. We 
hope, pray and trust that the higher-ups 
in the next war will actually know some- 


(Continued on page 89) 
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These young men, shown above, are all recent gradu- 
ates of Curtiss-Wright Tech. They are here shown sailing 
for Europe. THE DAY THEY GRADUATED from 
Curtiss-Wright Tech they received a contract for one 
year at a splendid salary from a prominent European 
aircraft concern. This is only one of the many hun- 
dreds of similar examples, showing why Curtiss- 
Wright Tech training ALWAYS pays. Mr. Donald Douglas, President 
of the Douglas Aircraft Co., Santa Monica, California, says, in a letter 
to Major C. C. Moseley: ". . . During the past several years, we 
have employed a large number of your graduates and have found 
them to be eminently satisfactory. Efficient workmen capable of work- 
ng with the care and precision demanded by the Douglas Aircraft 





Company are the product of thorough training and are difficult to 
find. You are to be congratulated on the fine job your Institute is 
doing in turning out such men. .. ." No higher compliment can be 
paid Curtiss-Wright Tech and its graduates—nor is there any higher 
authority than Mr. Douglas. Curtiss-Wright Tech is approved by the 
Civil Aeronautics Authority, Accredited by the State Board of Educa- 
tion, Endorsed by the Aircraft Industry and offers specialized practical 
training for your career in AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING or 
MASTER MECHANICS. In the heart of the Aircraft Industry. The 
only Civil Aeronautics Authority approved school of its kind in Los 
Angeles County. No flying involved. Approved by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Immigration for non-quota foreign students. 


” 7 s s . 
The GREATEST opportunity in Aviation 1S here NOW —The newspapers have told you of the great aircraft expan- 
sion plan of the U. S. Government. Thousands of airplanes will be built in the next few years .. . most of them will be built right here in Southern 
California (the heart of the Aircraft Industry). You must start your training now if you expect to be in the enviable position of commanding 


the best job and biggest salary when the big expansion begins. 


Warning! Enroll now before YOU miss the boat! 


Mail the handy coupon today for full details. Opportunity knocks. Don’t delay. 
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Under Personal Supervision 





GRAND CENTRAL AIR TERMINAL 








Major Career Courses 
[} AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING 
[) MASTER MECHANICS 


NAME_ =— Age 


Ls 


ESTABLISHED 1929 


PA-3 Without cost or obligation send me full information and catalog on the course checked below 


WRIGHT 
INSTITUT € 


of Major C. C. Moseley 


e GLENDALE (LOS ANGELES) CALIF, 


Supplementary Courses 


O POST GRADUATE ENGINEERING 
(1) AIRCRAFT SHEET METAL 
(] HOME STUDY DRAFTING 


Date I Plan to Enroll 














State 








ADDRESS_ eienniaan City. 























Frank Fuller, Jr. 


Below is Dr. W. R. Lovelace and his novel 


oxygen mask which the author has used. 

































IS MY HOBBY 


by FRANK FULLER, Jr. 


as told to Don Wiley 


When an ordinary business man takes up air racing 
for the fun of it and sets a few enviable records 


to boot, he's definitely a gentleman worth meeting. 


country air racing. 

It has been in mine since the win- 
ter of 1932-33 when I first felt the itch 
to compete in the Bendix Trophy dash, 
greatest of all cross-country races. And 
the fact that I won that race in 1937 
and placed second in 1938 hasn’t cured 
me by a long shot 

I’m supposed to be an average sort 
of Amercian business man. But better 
than anything else I enjoy sitting for 
hours, humped up in the cockpit of my 
silver Seversky, sucking oxygen out of 
a tank instead of breathing normally, 
deafened by the roar of the big twin 
row Wasp out ahead of me, rocketing 
through space at close to 300 m-.p.h. 
while the world down below is rolling 
along at less than 50. 

When my friends ask me why, I can 
truthfully reply: “Well, there’s a whale 
of a lot of satisfaction in knowing you're 
traveling from one place to another fas- 
ter than anyone has ever traveled be- 
fore.” 

The Seversky and I already hold 
seven inter-city speed records and by 
the time this is published we hope to 
have established quite a few more 
through a series of flights to the capitals 
of the 11 western states on behalf of 
the Golden Gate International Exposi- 
tion with which I am associated as “fly- 
ing ambassador”. 


| gets into your blood, this cross- 


But aside from the sheer personal 
satisfaction of setting new speed rec- 
ords, there is a more serious side to my 
devotion to cross-country racing I be- 
lieve it makes a definite contribution to 
the advancement of aviation—far more. 


for instance, than closed-course racing 
The latter provides a terrific proving 
ground for planes and engines but little 
else, whereas cross-country racing is 
encouraging research into high-altitude 
flying, increasing instrument technique 
and teaching us a great deal about motor 
performance under conditions which 
parallel those found in actual air trans- 
port operation. 

That statement will bear with some 
elaboration a little later on. Right now 
I'd like to talk about the urge that sends 
people like myself into aviation. 

I learned to fly in Honolulu, of all 
places. That was back in February, 
1927, the year of the Lindbergh, Byrd, 
Chamberlain, and Dole flights. Bound 
for the Islands on a business trip | 
picked up a magazine aboard ship, ran 
across an article by Rex Beach in which 
he described a flight during which a 
pilot let him take the controls after the 
ship was in the air. 

The idea intrigued me, for Beach had 
made it all sound very simple and at the 
same time thrilling. The more I thought 
about it the more I liked it. And so, 
when | reached Honolulu I made some 
inquiries among friends. They told me 
a pilot named Harvey Lemke, recently 
retired from the Navy, had started an 
air service down Waikiki Beach way. 
One day I drove out to see Harvey and 
broached the idea. He was willing and 
once we were well above the ground he 
signalled for me to take over. The 
aviation bug had claimed another vic- 
tim! 

Harvey must have been a pretty good 
salesman, for by the time we'd landed 
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ga with Harvey at the controls) he'd 

ld me on the idea that I was just 

rally cut out to be a pilot. He was 

a good salesman, in fact, that he 

my uncle today, as pilot of his 
ngined Lockheed. 


Shortly after the first experience in 
[ was taking instruction from 
After 20 hours I took my test 


license—the first commercial li 
d in Honolulu 

»f 1927 1 got my first plane, 
Then in 1931 I enrolled in 
hool at Oakland Airport 


re I trained for a transport (now 
mercial) license No. 732, and later 
1 a non-scheduled instrument 


As I’ve said, the Bendix race began to 
in 1932 but it wasn't for 

ars that that idea became a 
It was in the back of my mind, 
ugh, and when in the fall of 1936 I 
id that Seversky had won the Army 
rsuit ship competition with the fastest 
une of that type ever built in America, 
A interested 





Vhat I wanted, I decided, was a 
plane—not an experimental job, 

but one which had a high performance 
and safety rating—in fact, the sort of a 


b the Army would approve. And so 
journeyed back to Long Island and 
things over with Major Alexan 

de Seversky. Would it be pos- 

buy a modified type of the 





S sky | t? It would, and shortly 
é re poring over blueprints, with a 
that I placed an order for my 

sent shit 
It was the first of its type ever built 


r a civilian and special permission had 
to be obtained from the War Depart- 
ment. Maj. Jimmy Doolittle ordered 
one just like it and received delivery of 


uthor's takeo 


este i 
era 


oe 


% from San Francisco for 


his ship two weeks after mine was fin- 
ished. 

As it finally developed, the plane 
didn’t differ radically from the military 
job. We cut down the windshield and 
cockpit hatch cover a bit, as the wide 
visibility so desirable in a fighting plane 
wasn't necessary in a private job. And 
without armament it was possible to 
provide for tanks for 150 additional gal- 
lons of gas in the outer wing panels, 
giving the plane a total gasoline capac- 
ity of 350 gallons. But that was about 
all. 

I returned to Farmingdale the follow- 
ing spring to look the ship over. In 
August, it was ready. I took two hours 
of dual control at the factory, then 
headed west. And it didn’t take long 
to discover the Seversky was a sweet 
ship, not too difficult to handle and 
responding to the controls beautifully. 

The story of the 1937 Bendix race is 
an old one now, although it will always 
give me a thrill to know that I set a 
new Bendix Race record for both the 
Los Angeles-Cleveland and the Los 
Angeles-New York flights. But I would 
like to dwell at more length on my ideas 
of what can be gained by this type of 
racing. 

Let’s consider, for instance, the re- 
sultant encouragement for instrument 
flying and the use of navigational aids. 
In the Bendix you don’t fly the regular 
airways if weather conditions are any- 
where near normal. You go just as 
straight across country as you can and 
you naturally have to depend upon your 
instruments and your knowledge of 
avigation. 

(Continued on page 80) 


Currently, the author is “flying ambas- 
sador" for the San Francisco World's Fair. 
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HERE COMES A 


WHIRI GIG! 


by DONALD FROST 







There is much to be said for the future 






of the rotorplane, gyroplane, helicopter 






























or autogiro—whatever you wish to call it. 


We present the facts of the case to date. 


Uncle Sam's Army Air Corps is looking into the future of the rotary 
winged aircraft too. These are Kellett autogiros now used by the Army. 


HE Wright Brothers—so the story 
goes—first became interested in flight 
by watching a whirligig. 

A whirligig cut on a larger pattern, 
embodying principles proposed by the 
immortal Leonardo da Vinci more than 
400 years ago, may give wings to hun- 
dreds of thousands who otherwise never 
would fly. 

We say “may” advisedly, because the 
wishful thinkers have been predicting 
for the last decade that everyone would 
fly this year, or next year, in a machine 
supported by a whirling canopy of blades 
which looked like a windmill on the 
loose. 

Based on the opinions of several out- 
standing research engineers—and not on 
the dreams of Jules Verne enthusiasts— 
the conclusion can be drawn now that 
prospects for the spread of “windmill” 
flying are beginning to brighten. 


the conventional airplane at any time 

In keeping faith with its readers, 
PopuLar AVIATION must add on its part 
that the proof of the pudding is the 
taste. The current possibilities are that 
if you are just entering the ‘teen age, 
you will be able to purchase a rotating- 
wing craft by the time you cast your 
first ballot; if you are 60, you can be 
popping around the countryside in the 
same thing before you have reached 
your allotted four-score-and-ten. 

Two ruling factors are _ involved: 
mechanical perfection and price. Price 
will depend on mass acceptance. Any- 
one who studies the history of the auto- 
mobile will understand why over-the- 
counter purchases of windmill machines 
cannot be made possible overnight. 

The autogiro, or gyroplane, is an ac- 
complished fact. A hybrid—part con- 
ventional airplane and part helicopter— 


























Moreover, one of the world’s leading 
designers says that helicopter flight. 
which is a step beyond autogiro flight, 
presently will cause tiny landing fields 
to mushroom up by the thousands 
throughout the nation to accommodate 

the machines of 


you and your 
neighbors. 

He is quick to 
add that rotat- 
ing-wing craft 
will never suc- 
cessfully storm 





the province of 


This is the British Hafner gyroplane, 2 
successful design that shows much promise. 


it flies, but it is notably less efficient 
for a given amount of power than the 
standard plane. Because power is not 
applied to the blades or the blade mount- 
ing, it has little trouble with one thing 
which has stalled helicopter development 
in the past—torque effect. 

I have heard it said by gyroplane 
pilots that the machine is harder to fly 
than an ordinary airplane. It develops 
vices in certain attitudes and speeds 
which a fixed-wing machine would not. 

It naturally follows that to call light- 
planes less safe than rotating-wing craft 
is to beg the question. 

But in pursuing their goal, the ro- 
tating-wing enthusiasts stress the virtue 
of direct (or near-direct) descent and— 
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in the case of the helicopter designers— 
of vertical take-off. 

As a representative of Poputar Avia- 
rion, I sat through the sessions of the 
frst international rotating wing aircraft 
conference in Philadelphia late in Octo- 
ber. Early in November, I had the 
unique opportunity of talking with Raoul 
Hafner, of England, who has been called 
the outstanding “windmill plane” en- 
gineer of the world. 

“Is it coming?” I asked Hafner. 

“Yes,” he replied. “Rotating wing 
flight is coming. We shall take off 
straight up, land straight down, and the 
mechanics of the whole thing is going 
to be simplicity itself.” 

Around a luncheon table Dr. George 
Lewis, perhaps the world’s leading aero- 
nautical research expert and the man 
at the helm of the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics, had said 
that the NACA laboratories at Langley 
Field, Virginia, had increased the eff- 
ciency of “windmill” blades by 60 per 
cent in six years 

The conversation during a dinner 
preceding the conference turned on 
George de Bothezat’s helicopter evperi- 
ments at what is now Wright Field, 
Dayton, Ohio, in 1922-23. 

De Bothezat, a brilliant Russian engi- 
neer who once called Alexander Klemin, 
chairman of New York University’s 
Guggenheim School of Aeronautics, 
“stupid, like all the rest of you American 
aeronautical people,” was building the 
first helicopter ever attempted on a 
grandiose scale in this country. 

It “flew,” eventually, rising a few 
feet off the ground. But Army fliers 
stationed at the post sent de Bothezat 
into Donald Duck rages by peeping at 
his work. De Bothezat had erected 
a canvas wall around his contrivance to 
insure secrecy. Army flyers are a breed 
consumed by curiosity. Whenever the 
opportunity offered, they flew over the 
spot where the Russian was working 
and had a look-see. 

His magnificent displays of indigna- 
tion drew from the commanding officer 
of the post the dubiously satisfying re- 
ply that the pilots would be warned to 
respect the privacy of science. They 
never were, 

De Bothezat now is constructing a 
helicopter which he hopes will be the 
answer to vertical flight. His workshop, 
in a shabby little building under the 
“El” structure in Long Island City, 
N. Y., hard by the oily East River, is 
under lock and key so far as the public 
is concerned. 

The fact that two of Igor Sikorsky’s 
most valued employees, an engineer and 
a test pilot, have thrown their lot with 
the eccentric Russian, lends credence to 
the belief that he has something. Just 
what, remains to be seen. He has 
solved his torque problem with the 
standard method of opposed thrusts. 

At the conference proper Raoul Haf- 
ner, of course, contributed an explana- 
tion of the operation of his newest gyro- 
plane. In the presence of Agnew E 


This British Cierva ‘giro is the latest 
of its kind. It landed behind that rope. 





The first successful Amer- 
ican ‘giros (above) were 
built by Harold Pitcairn. 


A later (and lighter) Pit- 
cairn model was that at 
left, now a forestry ship. 


The Focke-Wulf helicopter 
below has startled world 
airmen with its performance. 








The U. S. Marines bought this Pitcairn 
for experimental aerial observation work. 





Still experimental is the Pitcairn "roadable" 
‘giro that can be driven on highways. 


see 


A few years ago Breguet, famed French 
designer, built this fairly good helicopter. 


This Kellett wingless model landed on the 

Chicago post office and took off with mail. 
Be tin 
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Larsen, resourceful chief engineer of the 
Autogiro Company of America, and of 
Wallace Kellett, the manufacturer who 
has been supplying the Army Air Corps 
with autogiros, one research scientist 
remarked that Hafner was two years 
ahead of the rest of the world in rotating 
wing flight. Agreement on that point 
seemed to be general. 

The multitudinous problems of wind- 
mill flight were presented. And they 
were as prickly as the thorns on an Ari- 
zona cactus. The hullabaloo accorded 
the Cierva autogiro when it was brought 
to the United States a decade ago gradu- 
ally dissolved in the realization that the 
machine which caused the late Thomas 
A. Edison to exclaim, “That’s the an- 
swer!”’ was far from perfect. It went 
out of control at low speeds. What engi- 
neers know as yawing moments pre- 
sented bad difficulties. Resonant vibra- 
tion once almost cost the lives of two 
Pitcairn engineers. 

But Harold F. Pitcairn, the Willow 
Grove, Pa., multimillionaire whose for- 
tune was founded in the plate glass busi- 
ness, fought the battle through. Today 
the quiet-spoken Larsen, Pitcairn’s chief 
engineer, has a new “roadable” autogiro 
—devoid of “bugs”’—almost ready for 
presentation to the public. The rumor 
is that the effort has cost Pitcairn no 
less than $3,000,000. 

The Philadelphia conference closed in 
agreement that windmill flight is coming 
but still must battle the inertia of public 
indifference. The forward strides of 
Focke in Germany, and of Breguet in 
France, were appraised. Focke, of course, 
by far has been the most successful 
helicopter inventor since the birth of 
man-made flight 





In Cleveland, during the National Air 
Races, that diminutive little flyer, Hanna 
Reitsch, who charmed a table of 20 men 
into silence with her quick, child-like 
smile, told me: “The Focke? I poosh 
a lever, yes? I pull, no? I fly.” 

The Focke has done 100 m.p.h., yet 
hovers at ease above the heads of thou- 
sands of spectators in a closed audi- 
torium. 

Now we shall talk with Hafner. He 
is 33, was born in Vienna, and obtained 
his technical education in that city of 
gay women and old wines. Before he 
could use a razor legitimately he had 
begun experiencing the thrill of sailplan- 
ing. 

“The usual story,” he explained. “] 
came out of school, went into industry, 
did a spell at airline work, and finally 
began designing airplanes.” 

Fixed-wing machines, he concluded, 
were perfectly all right in their sphere— 
which was large and growing—but rotat- 
ing wing flight intrigued him. 

“Tt seemed to me,” he said, “that wind- 
mill flight deserved investigation.” 

No one would disparage Hafner’s ini- 
tial efforts at building a helicopter more 
quickly than the engineer himself. He 
made one in Vienna, and started another 
which he finished in England. Neither 
could be catalogued as brilliantly suc- 
cessful. 

“I realized,” went on Hafner, “that 
the trouble with helicopter experiments 
was that nobody had sufficient knowl- 
edge of the problems involved to really 
do an honest job. So I started in with 
pencil and paper and a wind tunnel” 

Juan de la Cierva, the Spaniard who 
was killed in the crash of a transport 
ship near London in December, 1936, 
influenced him, of course. Ironically 
enough, Cierva, pursuing the ideal of 
safer flight, stumbled on to the answer 
to helicopter construction without know- 
ing it. Though patents for revolving 
wings with universal joint roots had 
been taken out in 1909 and again in 1912, 
Cierva actually was the first to use the 
principle—in an autogiro. 

His chief problem, Hafner concluded, 
was the operation of his rotor. The ques- 
tion of co-axial rotors, of turning mo- 
ments, and of torque could wait until he 
got that windmill to the point where it 
would sit up and bark when he com- 
manded it to. 

So he turned to the construction of 
gyroplanes, which is only another name 


for our more familiar autogiro. Like 
Larsen, of the Pitcairn organization, 
Hafner devised a tiltable rotor. That 


insured complete control, even in a stall, 
when the machine sank toward the earth 
vertically. 

Hafner’s rotor differed from Larsen’s. 
Instead of tilting the entire head and 
supporting structure on which his blades 
were mounted, Hafner tilted only a col- 
lar-like mechanism, thereby preventing 
gyroscopic effects from transmitting 
themselves to the machine’s fuselage. 

By a series of levers, he managed to 
obtain constant control of his blade pitch. 
That enabled him to take-off at an angle 
(Continued on page 72) 
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leet. The terrain beneath was rough and 
ininviting, 


Range towered above us. 





by TEX RANKIN 


as told to Edward Churchill 


Here is another of Mr. Rankin's valuable articles. 
Inexperienced pilots will do well to heed his advice. 


have enough altitude to allow for such a 
maneuver. Instinctively I pushed the 
stick slightly ahead and to one side, 
leveling off upside down and then doing 
half of a slow roll to right myself. This 
long-studied and often used aerobatic 
maneuver saved our lives. In other 
The next minute with a mighty blast words, all the aerobatic practice I had 
f turbulent wind the storm suddenly ever done paid a dividend in_ that 
roke upon us, throwing my ship up- emergency. 


NE minute my photographer and 
I—we had been doing some map- 
ping near Marshfield, Oregon— 
right side up. We had 600 


ere flying 


High mountains of the Coast 


"T 


| ° . 
side down. If we were cats and had nine lives, 


If I had pulled the stick back, as in it wouldn’t be necessary to work so 
oming out of a loop, I would have hard at aerobatics. We cou'd toss away 
1 . . , . . . 
lived right into the ground. I didn’t a life here and there while meeting 





The author does this kind of flying for 


the movies. It's not as crazy as it looks. 


Mr. Rankin is “world champion stunt pilot”. 
He is shown below holding that trophy. 


























This kind of flying looks extremely dangerous. 


has plotted out every move he will make. 


an aerial emergency. But unfortunately 
we haven’t nine lives, so it’s a very 
good idea to preserve the one we have 
with every precaution possible. 

That minute of emergency flying is 
one answer to all who ask why today’s 
pilot should know anything about aero- 
batics. Frankly, at the age of 45, after 
flying 22 years, I have more confidence 
in my ability than ever before because 
I know that no matter what position 
my airplane may get itself into, I can 
control it. 

It’s a great consolation to know that 
if the engine quits I can land the ship 
without injuring my passengers or my- 
self. That if there is any cleared space 
into which I can land I'll probably not 
even damage the airplane. To know to 
what extent I can sideslip, know by the 
feel of my controls how much I can 
fishtail to kill speed, how much I can 
pull up the nose of my ship and pan- 
cake without stalling and dropping in. 

I hope the reader will not get the 
impression that flying is so dangerous 
all pilots must be professional aerobats 
to avoid injury. I’m trying to avoid this. 
What I am trying to tell you is that I 
consider it advisable for all pilots to 
have some knowledge of aerobatic flying 
as added insurance against death or in- 
jury in an emergency arising under 
unusual conditions. 

A long time ago, in my old home town 
of Brenham, Texas, I had a teacher in 
psychology. I didn’t understand many 
of the things he told the class. But one 
statement he made has always stuck in 
my mind. It is: 

“Many things in life are mental haz- 
ards. We are afraid of what we don’t 
understand.” 

The truth of this has been borne out 
so many times in my life. Personally, 
I’m afraid of a great many things I 
don’t understand. That man up on the 
high tension pole fixing those wires 
frightens me. I know that a lot of 
people have been killed touching live 
wires. I wouldn’t go near that fellow 
or try to do his job. A chemist goes 


Actually, an experienced stunt pilot 
Such flying is done largely for the movies. 


into a laboratory and starts mixing 
chemicals. J go in there? No sir! Too 
many people have been killed by blasts 
caused by chemicals. Explosive experts 
wander around with dynamite in their 
hands, sticking out of their pockets. 
They drive these sticks into holes 
they've made. Me go near? Not on 
your life! To many guys have been 
killed fooling with that stuff. 

Those fellows go close to what I con- 
sider danger. I don’t understand what 
they’re doing, and I’m afraid. They do 
understand, and they’re not. 

The average citizen knows nothing 
about flying and therefore is instinctively 
afraid of it because people have been 
killed. Few laymen stop to realize that 
the air is an ocean of gaseous fluid and 
that an airplane swims around in it 
much the same as a fish swimming around 
in an ocean of water. And when I 
started to fly I was no different from 
anyone else. 

I was afraid. 

The first few times I went up I was 
frightened—like most people. I was 
ashamed to admit it—like most people. 
And the only reason I was ashamed to 
admit it was that I was sure I was the 
only person in the world who was afraid 
of airplanes. I was positive I wasn’t 
normal. I was equally positive that I 
never would be able to fly. 

But I stuck with it. Eventually I got 
so that I could fly fairly well. How- 
ever, there was still that unknown thing 
—that business I didn’t understand— 
those aerobatics. I approached that stage 
of my training with a great deal of fear. 
When the day actually came for me to 
take my first spins I was wishing I 
could develop a nice, healthy case of 
scarlet fever or smallpox so I could crawl 
into an ambulance instead of an airplane. 

Then, as I went to the field, I remem- 
bered the line tossed to me by the psy- 
chology instructor. 

“Many things in life are mental haz- 
ards. We are afraid because we don’t 
understand.” 

I decided then and there that I was 
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going to learn plenty and get the fear of 
the unknown out of my system—or quit 
flying entirely, regardless of what my 
friends might think of me. So I went 
in for aerobatics. I applied myself dili- 
gently. I went so far as to build myself 
a small model with which I spent hours 
on the ground figuratively sitting in its 
tiny cockpit and working out the reac- 
tion of an airplane to its controls in every 
conceivable position. Then I would go 
high into the air and test the theories 
I'd developed. 

As soon as I learned how to control 
the airplane in all the different positions, 
I lost all fear of aerobatics and all fear 
of every other type of flying. Moreover, 
I had supreme confidence in my ability 
to set a ship down anywhere with a dead 
engine without getting hurt. 

I believe I have proved that confidence 
During the past 20 years I’ve had forced 
landings in ocean surf, rivers, lakes, 
streets and highways, trees, railroad 
tracks, low lands, marshes and mountain 
tops thousands of feet above sea level. 
Never yet have I ever injured any pas- 
senger or myself although I have totally 
wrecked several ships. 

I believe that most of the serious ac- 
cidents, other than those caused by 
weather or structural failure, are caused 
by the pilot becoming panic-stricken, 
This condition is due solely to fear. The 
pilot becomes frightened in an emergency 
because he doesn’t understand. The 
nervous system suddenly becomes vio- 
lently upset; the mind ceases to func- 
tion analytically; the pilot is unable to 
exercise reason and judgement. 

A complete understanding of aerobatics 
and dead stick landings will overcome 
all fear and panic in an emergency. 

Not long ago I had occasion to watch 


the very slow development of an author’ 


and traveler of about 55 years. He had 
been flying for three years, had accum- 
ulated about 200 hours, and the greatest 
assortment of complexes known to 
aviation. 

“I’m afraid,” he confessed, “that I'll 
climb too fast, that I’ll stall, that I'll 
spin, that my motor’ll quit and I won't 
know how to choose a place to sit down, 
that my glide’ll be too flat—oh, whats 
the use? I might as well give up!” 

My friend sought out an aerobatic in 
structor. He took ten hours of training? 
Recently he told me: 


“I thought I was the only one w 
was afraid. I found out that I wasn’t 
I also found out that once I knew wh 
I was doing, what the plane was doi 
and learned the mastery over it, I lost 
all my fear.” 

But what of the danger of aerobatics 
themselves? We can’t ignore this ques- 
tion. The public fears them. Young 
pilots ask why they should risk theif 
necks learning them. Headlines have 
told a very sordid story about daring 
pilots who fly anything in any manner 
at any time. “Pilot Killed Stunting Too 
Close To Ground,” “Plane Falls Apart 
During Exhibition,” “Youths Fall From 
Ship While Looping,” and various other 
front page announcements have built up 


(Continued on page 74) 
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THE ATLANTIC CLIPPER ‘UP FRONT’ 


control room of the new Boeing “314” 
joesn't have some aeronautical gadget, that gad- 
joubtedly just isn’t worth having. Every- 
and we make no exceptions—has been 
1 into this biggest space allotment for a 
ew we've ever seen. The photographs you 
is page are simply the new Allantic Clip- 
rious stations in the cockpit. Cockpit, we 
idd, is a misnomer. The control room of 
g actually is 30 times larger than a con- 
airplane’s cockpit. Designed for a flight 
six, the control room of the new Clipper 

ume of 1,078 cubic feet. 
ntrol room is almost like a spacious liv- 
[he floor is heavily carpeted. All chairs 
rests are deeply upholstered. Most nota- 
feature of the actual flight controls is the sim- 
the first and second pilots’ instrument 
just flight instruments have been placed 
e rest have gone either to the radio opera- 
r flight engineer on separate panels. Also, the 
r’s Captain now sits at a desk like the cap- 

f an ocean liner. 


This is the navigator's table with a special map 
case at its right end. The navigator also has a 
glass blister" atop the ship to take sights through. 


The captain sits at this desk. This picture was 
made during tests, shows temporary gauges. Note 
door into wing through which men qo to engines. 


PLAN VIEW 
OF THE 
BOEING ‘314’ 
BRIDGE 
€ 


The two pilots’ instrument pane! 
is an extreme of simplicity. The cen- 
ter panel above is the gyro pilot. 


The radio officer has three transmitters 
and three receivers. Above his head is 
the control dial of the direction finder. 
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| TAL . ‘aay 
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The flight engineer has 62 indicators to 
watch, engine and fuel controls to tend. 
Alse note door to engines in right wing. 














by LIEUT.-COMM. ANDREW B. CRINKLEY 


as told to Harold Keen 


Proving herewith that long cross-country flights with flying 
boats are neither difficult nor dangerous. The author is an 


able veteran of many years’ service as a Naval air officer. 


The giant XPB2Y-! as she appeared 
shortly after her takeoff from San Diego. 


TELEPHONE jingled one 
sunny California afternoon in 


the office of Rear Admiral} 


Charles Blakely, Aircraft Scouting Force 
commander. From the other end of the 
wire came the imperative voice of Rear 
Admiral Arthur B. Cook, chief of the 


Bureau of Aeronautics, in Washington, 


D>. &. 


That long-distance telephone conver-- 


sation last October 25 started moving, 
in whirlwind fashion, the incidents 
climaxed by what has been described as 
one of the most important aviation feats 
of the year just passed—the first non- 
stop west-east and east-west transconti- 
nental crossings by a _four-motored 
Navy airboat in U. S. history. 

That conversation conveyed a message 
which put to the test every element of 


Naval and commercial aviation, from § 


maintenance and repair to actual flight 
operation, and the results, as witnessed 
by one privileged to participate in the 
undertaking, were highly gratifying to 
many people, from the President of the 
United States down. 

What Rear Admiral Cook told Rear 


Admiral Blakely was that the Navy and | 
War Departments had scheduled a re- | 


view of their most advanced planes at 
Anacostia and Bolling fields, respec- 
tively, the following Saturday (this was 
Tuesday). A dilemma that appeared al- 
most unsolvable faced the Bureau of 
Aeronautics, which wished to demon- 


The author (extreme left) and his crew 
following the long flight to Washington. 
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strate to the chief executive an example 
of the largest and most powerful planes 
of the Navy—the experimental “flying 
battleships,” of which there were only 
two in existence at the time, the Sikorsky 
XPBS-1 on the east coast and the Con- 
solidated XPB2Y-1 in San Diego. 

At this most inopportune time the 
Sikorsky plane, which was _ nearest 
Washington, was in the factory receiving 
extensive remodelling to the interior, 
and could not possibly be prepared in 
such short order for the presidential in- 
spection. That made it necessary for 
the XPB2Y-1 to be sent to Anacostia 
somehow, and by no later than Friday, 
only 72 hours away. 

But, to make matters worse, the west 
coast bomber also was in the plant for 
adjustments and in no condition to fly 
immediately. If ever Naval aviation 
was “on the spot,” it was now. It was 
a case of fulfilling an assignment with 
the nation’s Number One citizen as an 
unseen sideline observer, and with pos- 
sibly the future of the Navy’s long- 
range airboat program hinging on the 
success of this mission. 

Rear Admiral Blakely issued orders to 
the XPB2Y-1’s flight crew to stand by 
for a secret trip to an undisclosed desti- 
nation. The factory was notified that 
the plane must be ready for final tests 





the following morning. All that night, 
mechanics swarmed over the bomber, 
re-installing parts that had been re- 
moved. Bright and early Wednesday 
morning, October 26, the airboat was 
delivered to us, and with sudden force 
the realization was brought home that— 
Every one of the four 1050 horsepower 
engines were new, had just been mount- 
ed, and had not a minute of flight time 
to their credit! 
I had requested the temporary transfer 
Lieut. Clifford E. “Dutch” Duerfeldt 
the aviation unit of the battleship 
S. S. Mississippi to the XPB2Y-1 
particularly for the long jaunt that faced 
Lieutendant Duerfeldt had just 
completed duty on the trial board which 
had spent several weeks thoroughly in- 
specting the plane and would prove in- 
valuable on such a flight, I felt. 
‘Dutch” came down from San Pedro 
Wednesday morning, and he, Lieut. 


The author discusses the flight and his 
ship with the President and other officials. 
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E. R. Sanders—my regular co-pilot— 
and I took the big airboat up for five 
hours over San Diego harbor to break in 
the new engines. That was at least 
equal to the longest uninterrupted period 
we had kept the bomber aloft since it 
was delivered to the Navy in December, 
1937. 

When we landed and announced our- 
selves as satisfied with the motors, the 
crew feverishly began stowing aboard 
every conceivable article we'd need on 
the trip—from furlined clothing (and 
were we thankful for that over the 
Rockies and the frost-bitten midwest 
plains!) to oxygen tanks and our giant 
2.000-pound beaching gear. 

All that afternoon we worked at top 
speed, and not until 10 o’clock Wednes- 
day night, with the take-off scheduled 
for early the following day, had we fin- 
ished cramming necessities into the hull, 
filling the tanks with 3,500 gallons of 
gasoline, and making a final check on the 
plane. 

And on Thursday morning, October 
27, while the rest of the Fleet was pre- 
paring to hold “open house” to the gen- 
eral public in the annual celebration of 
Navy Day, the mighty XPB2Y-1 was 
cast loose from its moorings and ma- 
jestically poised for a flight unprece- 

(Continued on page 82) 


















































The author, Lieut.-Comm. A. B. Crinkley. 
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“As we gathered speed for the takeoff, every one of us realized that this was to be 
a crucial moment of the flight. Would the bomber lift its 56,000 pound load?” 




















































Marine airmen got their start on the same equipment their pioneering brother pilots 


in the Army and Navy used. Above is an early photograph of Marine Corps DeHavillands. 


FTER more than 150 years of 
many thrilling experiences on 
land and at sea, together with 
occasional wisecracks about ‘Horse 


Marines”, our leathernecks began to take 


to the air. The Navy had begun to ex- 
periment with heavier-than-air flying 
machines during 1911; in May of the 
following year the first Marine—Lieu- 
tenant A. A. Cunningham—ever to take 
to the air, won the designation of Naval 
aviator. From that time to the outbreak 


of the World War four additional offi 
cers and 30 marines underwent various 
degrees of aviation training Among 
these was Lieutenant Francis T. Evans 
who dared to defy all theoretical and 
mathematical theories about flying; by 
violating the accepted theory he learned 
to bring a plane out of a tailspin and, 
for the first time, looped a seaplane. He 
later received the Distinguished Flying 
Cross for the contribution he made to 
the art of flying. 

But as soon as the World War came 
on the little group of Marine aviators 









This is Col. Roy S. Geiger as 
he is today and in his early 
days with an old 1916 crate. 


began to go places and by the time the 
Armistice was signed they had expanded 
to approximately 2,500 men, operating 
340 planes of different types, scattered 
from northern France to the Azores 
Islands and in different parts of the 
United States. Since the World War 
they have had many thrilling experiences 
in Haiti, Santo Domingo, Nicaragua and 
China—flying over dangerous jungle 
country, fighting bandits with machine- 
guns and bombs and aiding their ground 
troops. Today, they have two aviation 
groups, one at Quantico, Virginia, and 
the other at San Diego, California, both 
of which are units of the Fleet Marine 
Force, while many other Marines are 
undergoing training at various aviation 
establishments. But let us take a brief 
survey of how Marine Corps aviation 
has served its country during the last 
two decades. 

At the time the United States entered 
the World War the little handful of 
Marine aviators were in training at the 
Naval Air Station at Pensacola, Florida. 


Lt.-Col. A. A. Cunningham i 
retired today. Directly above 
is @ picture of him in 1912. 


LT..COL. C. H. METCALF 
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Uncle Sam's devildogs of the 
skies have a brilliant record 
of heroism and daring that 
makes breath-taking reading. 
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They were transferred to Phila- 
delphia and organized into the Marine 
Aeronautic Company. During the next 
six months they expanded their organi- 
zation to 34 officers and 330 enlisted 
men and trained with landplanes on a 
field of their own and at Army and Navy 
training establishments. On October 12, 
1917, the company was divided into the 
First Aviation Squadron and the First 
Marine Company. The 
squadron went to Roosevelt, Mineola, 
L. I., and trained with Army planes 
until the end of the year when it 
went first to an Army field at Lake 
Charles, La., and later moved to a newly 
established Marine Corps flying field at 
Miami, Florida. During this period of 
training the squadron continued to ex- 
pand and by the end of June, 1918, had 
91 officers and 825 Marines. It was again 
subdivided to form a group headquarters 
and four squadrons preparatory to being 
co the war zone. 

Major Cunningham went to France 
to study conditions and saw an oppor- 
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Col. Ross E. Rowell today is commanding 
officer of all aviation in the Marines. 


tunity for land-based bombing avia- 
tion to operate against the troublesome 
German submarine bases along the Eng- 
lish Channel. When he returned to the 
United States in January, 1918, he rec- 
ommended that four Marine Corps 
squadrons operate as a day wing of a 
proposed Naval bombing group to be 
stationed in the general vicinity of Calais. 
[he project was eventually approved and 
preparations were started during May for 
the Navy to send as many night bomb- 
ing squadrons as possible and the Marine 
Corps to send the day bombing units 
which together made up the “Northern 
3ombing Group.” The Marine squad- 
rons with a total strength of 109 off- 
cers and 657 Marines sailed from Miami 
and arrived at Brest, France, on July 31, 
1918 

The Marine Corps and the Navy per- 
sonnel for the group then moved into 
the Calais-Dunkirk area and began de- 
veloping airdromes. Squadron D of the 
Marine Corps wing and the 88th Com- 
pany of Marines, equipped with search- 


Nicaragua, from whence Captain Schilt r 


Today the flying leathernecks have the latest equipment available. These Grumman 





F3F-2 fighters belong to Marine Fighting Squadron Two and are based at San Diego. 


lights, reached that area during Septem- 
ber. The first planes for the Marine 
squadrons were not delivered until late 
in September but, in the meantime, the 
pilots received advanced training with 
some nearby pursuit and bombing squad- 
rons of the Royal Flying Corps and with 
a French squadron. Several Marine offi- 
cers took part in raids over the German 
lines as pilots of British planes. 
Sufficient planes had been received by 
early October for the day wing to be- 
gin operations with their own equipment. 
One squadron, acting with a British avia- 
tion group, made its first raid (October 
13) over the enemy lines. The Marine 
squadrons made only one raid on the 
submarine bases before the Germans be- 
gan a general withdrawal of their line 
and abandoned their submarine bases 
along the Belgian coast—the special ob- 
jectives for the Northern Bombing 
Group. This complete change in the 


situation leaving no assigned mission, 
the group was attached to the Ameri- 
can Expeditionary Force. Pershing as- 





The gallant story of Capt. C. F. Schilt (left) is told 
in the accompanying article. 


Directly above is Quilali, 
a his head at 


signed it to duty with the British army 
with which it operated until the Armis- 
tice. Its mission thereafter was to at- 
tack any rear area targets, the bomb 
ing of which would hinder the retreat 
of the German army. The Marine wing 
carried out several bombing raids behind 
the German lines. 

It was necessary to advance the air- 
dromes to some abandoned German land- 
ing fields after the Germans had re 
treated a considerable distance. This in- 
terrupted flights for several days near the 
close of the war. The Marines managed 
to carry on several more operations, how- 
ever, before the end came. They shot 
down four German planes and one of 
their own planes was forced to land in Hol- 
land. They rendered considerable serv- 
ice to a French battalion—cut off by the 
Germans for several days—by dropping 
large quantities of food. After the Armis- 
tice the squadrons moved back to their 
old airdromes and returned to the United 
States soon afterwards. 

If we look for the outstanding hero 








Lt.-Col. Francis T. Evans, an- 
other old timer, also is retired. 











Versatile Marine airmen are based aboard 
the U.S.S. Ranger above as well as ashore. 
Note folding-wing Douglas TBD's on deck. 
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of the Northern Bombing Group, we find 
that the honor undoubtedly falls to Lieu- 
tenant Ralph Talbot. He was twice en- 
gaged in fights with German planes. In 
one he shot down an enemy, and in both 
he narrowly escaped death. But a fail- 
ing motor proved to be his worst enemy. 
On October 25th he took off with other 
planes for patrol. His motor began sput- 
tering; he landed but again took off only 
to be forced to land. Being more than 
determined to join in the flight, he at- 
tempted to take the air again only to 
crash in a bomb dump and have his ship 
burst into flames and meet a horrible 
death. His name has been fittingly com- 
memorated by the naming of a destroyer 
of the Navy after him in 1936. 

But the Marine aviation helped to run 
another interesting war operation. The 
Germans had occasionally been able to 
send submarines far out into and even 
across the Atlantic during the latter part 
of 1917. The Allies feared that they 
might establish a submarine base in the 
Azores. The British had been guarding 
those islands but during September, 1917, 
turned part of the job over to our Navy. 
Some cruisers and a few submarines, 
without shore facilities, based at Ponta 


Marine airmen evacuated their wounded ground-fellows in the Corps’ old tri-motored 
Fokkers. The above photograph was taken in Nicaragua in 1929, following a battle. 


The Curtiss “Jennies” in various stages of assembly below were photographed at the 
Marine air base at Miami. The date is 1918. Miami was the Marine training center. 


Dolgado during October. With permis- 
sion of the Portuguese government, our 
Navy decided (in December) to estab- 
lish an advanced shore base, with the 
necessary supply facilities for ships op- 
erating in that vicinity. The Marine 
Corps was assigned the task of defend- 
ing the base with aviation and with some 
medium caliber guns mounted on shore. 

The First Marine Aeronautic Com- 
pany had been transferred to Cape May, 
New Jersey. It took over the flying field 
at that place, began training with sea- 
planes and further expanded its person- 
nel. Early in December it was equipped 
with seaplanes and flying boats and, un- 
der Major F. T. Evans, prepared for 
duty in the Azores. The aeronautic com- 
pany, together with a 7-inch gun com- 
pany of Marines, a Naval contingent and 
supplies, were transferred to the Azores 
in January, 1918. 

Evans developed an air station and, in 
about a month after his arrival, began 
making antisubmarine patrols at vary- 
ing distances out to sea. The company 
operated 18 planes and continued pa- 
trolling until the close of the war, mak- 
ing aS many as 31 scouting flights a week. 
Aside from the hazards of flying the 
crude equipment of the time, its expe- 
riences were rather uneventful. The Ger- 
mans by that time were no longer attempt- 
ing distant operations with their sub- 
marines. Neither the aeronautic com- 
pany nor the 7-inch battery engaged the 
enemy in combat. One officer lost his 
life, however, in a wrecked plane at sea 
soon after the Armistice. The aviation 
unit returned to the United States in 
January, 1919, and was demobolized. 

Marine Corps aviators, not content 
with operating heavier than air machines, 
trained with different types of balloons 
and formed a balloon company at Quan- 
tico in June, 1918. The company oper- 
ated and trained with heavy artillery units 
during the remainder of the war but never 
went to field duty. It also operated two 
or three seaplanes—the beginning of a 
permanent aviation establishment at 
Quantico. 

In addition to training most of its off- 
cers and some of the enlisted men as pi- 
lots, Marine Corps aviation trained 175 
aviation cadets during the war. The fly- 
ing personnel gained invaluable expe- 
rience which made possible the further 
successful development of Marine Corps 
aviation during the following years. 

The Marine Corps came out of its ex- 
periences in the World War with a few 
“flying crates’—DH4-B’s, “H’”-boats, 
single engine seaplanes, and “Jennys”, 
Curtiss trainers—and a few officers and 
enlisted men, principally young men who 
had come into the Corps during the 
World War, some of whom had had con- 
siderable experience in a training capa- 
city or in the war zone. Aviation con- 
tinued as a more or less separate spe- 
cialization for marines. The few flying 
facilities at Quantico were developed into 
an aviation field that became the Corps’ 
principal aviation center. A smaller aviation 
field was maintained for a few years at 
Parris Island, S. C., and a contingent of 
Marine Corps aviation was assigned to the 
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Naval aviation station at San Diego, Cali- 

rnia, in August, 1924. Student aviators 
were commonly trained as pilots in Marine 
orps aviation at the Naval Air Station 
at Pensacola, Fla. More modern planes 
were gradually acquired and in 1921 more 
han a thousand officers and enlisted men 
vere assigned exclusively to aviation 


luty 

But the years which followed the 
World War were far too filled with far- 
jung military operations carried on by 


Marine Corps, for its aviators to con- 
nue long performing routine peacetime 
ties Even before we entered the 

rid War expeditionary forces of Ma- 
had been sent to both Haiti and 

Santo Domingo, and at the close of the 

rld War they were busily engaged 

g to restore peace in those turbulent 
intries. In both of those countries 

urge groups of bandits were defying the 
vernments which the marines were 

rting. A Marine aviation squadron 

to Haiti and assisted in carrying 

1 long drawn out campaign against 
Cacos. Another squadron was sent 
to the Dominican Republic to help carry 
he war against the determined ban- 
the eastern part of that country. 

had its field first on a sugar planta- 
at Consuelo and later removed to 

Santo Domingo City (Ciudad Trujillo). 

In both countries they cooperated with 

ground patrols, helped to maintain con- 

tact and rendered general utility serv- 
e. They remained in each of those 
untries for several years. 
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But it was in the more recent expe- 
riences with the brigade of marines in 
Nicaragua that the marine aviators had 
their most extensive and exciting expe- 
riences. There they not only cooperated 
vith the ground troops, as they had done 

the other Latin-American countries, 

it engaged the bandit groups, under 
Sandino and other leaders, in a number 

f thrilling contacts—sometimes fighting 
as a support for ground troops, at other 
times vigorously attacking bandit camps, 

rtified positions or columns of troops 
vith bombs and machine-guns. Dur- 
ng the year ending June 30, 1930, the 
Marine aviators in Nicaragua made 1,275 
litary flights and a total of nearly 5,000 
hts with nearly 6,000 hours in the air 
addition to the combat missions they 

d the mail and emergency supplies 

the many far-flung stations occupied 
by Marines and by the native force, the 

suardia, officered by Marines. Some o! 

ir most thrilling experiences however 
vere in avacuating the wounded. 
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Large Marine patrols were ambushed 
arly in 1928 near the village of Quilali 
at a distance of more than a hundred 

les from hospital facilities. The dar- 
ng exploits of Lieutenant C. F. Schilt 
loubtedly saved the lives of several 

f the Marines. There was, of course. 

landing field in that remote part of 
he country; by demolishing part of the 
village they made a short improvised run- 
way—barely long enough for the plane to 
Stop and take off in. In spite of all the 
dificulties Schilt made a number of trips 
(Continued on page 81) 
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Marine airmen never have been limited to any particular types of aircraft. Above is 
a Corps Loening amphibian on the Cocos River in Nicaragua on a liaison mission. 








These Marine Corps DeHavillands were photographed in Haiti in 1924. Note the one 
ship in the foreground that has been converted into a flying ambulance (with cross). 





Above is the Marines’ present air base at St. Croix, Virgin Islands. Their equipment 
in this picture are Great Lakes BG-I's, Boeing F4B-4's and a Douglas DC-2 transport. 


The picture below is an excellent example of the mekeshift and highly flexible wey 
Marine airmen operate. This portable base is called Bourne Field, is in the Virgin Is. 














































TWA's Don Black (above). 





Bill Westlake (above) and Clancy Dayhoff 
(below) are TWA's two other press agents. 
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about this yarn, let it be said, by 

way of introduction that this is not 
a story to end all stories but a frank 
discussion about a comparatively small 
group of men who hold the strings on 
practically all information about our do- 
mestic airlines that is ever pushed out 
for public consumption. Some of the 
Ballyhoo Boys are damned good pub- 
licists, some are not so good; some know 
little and care less about air transporta- 
tion; at least one is an airline vice- 
president; at least one is a “Director of 
Public Relations”; some are “Publicity 
Directors”; others are “Publicity Repre- 
sentatives” or “News Bureau Chiefs”; 
but not one calls himself by the honest 
title of “press agent.” 

In days gone by only a few airlines 
went to the expense of hiring press 
agents. Nearly every prosperous news- 
paper in the country had an aviation 
editor—young, vital men who had a sin- 
cere interest in promoting the art of 
flying. They gave up page after page 
to stimulating use and patronage of avia- 
tion. With normal business receding 
like the setting sun in the early thirties, 


FR ‘ssou than bury any secrets 


‘ aviation editors became staff reporters 


and went into other fields of writing en- 
deavor. The problem of getting free 
aviation space in the newspapers became 
a growing one and the need for press 
agents grew accordingly. Today avia- 
tion editors are a rare article—the good 
ones can be counted on the fingers of 
one hand. It’s safe to say that the en- 
tire role of aviation editors—good and 
bad—is by far outnumbered by the press 
agentry of the country. 

In the field of publicity it is generally 
conceded that the man who has had 
experience on both sides of the business 
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This is the story of a comparatively small band of 
men whose job it is to concoct all those weird things 
you read about the various airlines from time to time. 





American Airlines’ Ed Bern (rear) 
got Corrigan to fly AA's route. 


can be of the greatest service to his 
employer. Not everyone subscribes to 
this school of thought, but generally it 
is a good theory. Witness the case of 
Harold Crary, chubby, brainy dean of 
all airline Ballyhoo Boys. After a bril- 
liant career as a Montana newspaperman 
(who once got so close to a labor story 
that he was shot in the leg), Crary was 
the first man to attempt the formation 
of an institutional organization for all 
airlines. His success in civic fields led 
him to the employ of the Boeing Air- 
plane Company and then he inherited 
the press agent role for Boeing Air 
Transport and was sole heir to the pub- 
licity throne of United Air Lines when 
B. A. T. was merged with National Air 
Transport and other predecessor com- 
panies to form the wealthy “Mainline” 
system. The steps to success have 
brought fame and gold to him—fame 
and gold well-earned. He is now vice- 
president of United Air Lines in charge 
of traffic. That title is a trifle deceptive 
to the layman because his counsel, advice 
and approval are constantly being sought 
by his publicity and advertising depart- 
ment. Some of the smartest publicity 
gags and advertising ideas in air trans- 
portation have been born in Crary’s fer- 
tile mind. 

Close on Crary’s heels from the stand- 
point of both service and genius is ten- 
year veteran Clancy Dayhoff, chief of 
TWA’s news bureau. With deftness 
and verve, Dayhoff prances about the 
country bolstering the men in his ranks. 
Much of his time is spent in New York, 
a seething base for a multitude of pub- 
licity outlets. One of the best known 
of all ex-aviation editors, William West- 
lake, formerly of the Chicago Herald & 
Examiner, is the TWA bureau chief at 
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Chicago. In Los Angeles Don Black, 
member of the United and Western Air 
alumni, stems the publicity tide for 
TWA 

Aristocrat of all the Ballyhoo Boys is 
William I. Van Dusen. His title is 
‘Director of Public Relations” for Pan 
American Airways and on his shoulders 
rests the tremendous responsibility of 
putting Pan-Air across to the world in 
a favorable light. Probably no man in 
airline press agentry has as many friends 
in the newspaper and allied fields as Van 
Dusen. When he’s not guiding destinies 
from on high in New York’s Chrysler 
3uilding, Van is cruising about South 
America and not infrequently he wings 
across the Pacific to see that all is in 
rder. Van is perhaps one of three of 
Ballyhoo Boys who apply the Ivy 
ee meaning of public relations to air- 
He sees much value in 
being diplomatic about certain stories, 
while other members of the ballyhoo 
their grandmothers out 
for the sake of a spread in rotogravure. 
[The opposed school of thought to the 
method are the boys who 
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line practices. 
tribe would sell 


Van Dusen 


Pan American's Bill Van Dusen. 


by STEPHEN BATES 


pay good fees to clipping 
bureaus, subscribing to 
clips of not only their own 
line, but other lines as 
well. This puts airline 
publicity on a competitive 
basis—adding inch for inch 
to see who came out first 
for a given month. Sounds 
silly to a sane business man, 
but this practice has actu- 
ally cost a few ballyhoo 
jobs (good men, too), be- 
cause the ballyhooer didn’t 
match his competiter’s line- 
age for a given month. 

The latter school of thought has 
caused a lot of able men to fall by the 
wayside trying to do the impossible. 
Fortunately most all of these have 
profited by sad airline experience and 
have been able to better themselves. 
T. Park Hay (TWA alumnus) is now 
an account executive for an advertising 
agency; Bill Dunn (American alumnus) 
is now doing a fine job for the Columbia 
Broadcasting System; Harris Hull 
(TWA), now with Sperry Gyroscope; 
Milton Van Slyke (TWA) returned to 
the Chicago Journal of Commerce; Pa- 
tricia O’Malley (American) voluntarily 
gave up the ghost to better herself with 
the Civil Aeronautics Authority; George 
Mason (United alumnus), now with the 
J. Walter Thompson Company (adver- 
tising); these are some of the best air- 
line press agents to ever come up the 
pike, but have graduated along with 
“Swede” Knowlson of TWA, Charlie 
Plancke of PCA, Mark Nevils of Amer- 
ican and Bill Salathe of Braniff. Nevils, 
incidentally, has just joined the Curtiss- 
Wright publicity and advertising force 
in New York. 

Naturally you’d expect some of these 
ex-airline press agents to be a little 
bitter about their experiences. Says one, 
“The airlines have got to fill these ex- 
pensive airplanes with passengers and 
every time they are going to hold their 
public relations man responsible for their 
failure to do so, because it is his job to 
sell the idea of flying to the individual; 
and—unfortunately, through the cheap, 
chiseling method of free publicity, in- 


LIFE magazine de- 
scribed United's Har- 
old Crary as “a little 
dumpling of a man.” 















stead of a straight-forward, constant, 
effective advertising campaign. They 
spend more money trying to get some- 
thing for nothing than they would if 
they took a few inches every day in the 
best papers and kept the copy bright 
enough and attractive enough to appeal 
to the man-on-the-street—that by using 
the airlines he would save money. In 
stead the idea seems to be to get comely 
young women to pull their dresses up 
above their knees and have their legs 
vaccinated in front of an airliner—or 


United's Bob Johnson. 

















bates 


TWA's excuse for this picture said "the 
hostesses ride home on bikes.” They don't. 





This dog was supposed to meet none but 
American ships. TWA duplicated with a cat. 


United's gagmen concocted this for a ship's “christening.” 


been extremely dangerous. United press agents also thought up an airport archery range. 


have a bathing beauty sit astride the 
tail and grin for the camera.” 

Some day, when all airlines reach Pan 
American’s zenith, the life of an airline 
press agent is going to be a comfortable 
and responsible one. Unfortunately, the 
thing that all airlines employees claim to 
know most about is publicity and adver- 
tising. Some airline executives are will- 
ing to let their publicity men have an 
honest chance to do an honest job, but 
most of the Ballyhoo Boys dare not tell 
all they know because their superiors feel 
that the public must be regarded as so 
many infants and treated accordingly. 
We will have reached Utopia when all 
the facts are available for the potential 
air traveler—when the operations of air- 
lines live up to publicity and advertis- 
ing. 

With the introduction of such men as 
Crary, Dayhoff and Van Dusen into 
airline publicity, the airlines learned 
much about the handling of unfavorable 
publicity. In days gone by, when an 
airline accident occurred, the first thing 
that was done was to bar newspapermen 
and cameramen from the scene, blot out 
all airline markings and say nothing 
about causes, etc. Today the airlines 
recognize that accidents are going to 
occur and will occur in the future—they 
happen in all forms of transportation. 
The airlines try to take every possible 


Such a reality would have 
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precaution to make travel by air as safe 
as can be. However, when an accident 
does occur, almost the first thing a press 
agent does is to notify the press services, 
A complete passenger list, pictures of 
the crew (if on hand), details and even 
probable causes are immediately furn- 
ished to the press, with the result that 
the newspapers respond with moderate 
treatment of accidents. 

During the past four or five years keen 
competition amongst some of the major 
airlines has developed an even keener 
competition amongst the publicity de- 
partments. One of the Ballyhoo 
is always watching the clippings for gags 
and stunts that have been pulled by his 
rival the day before, for this reason— 
should Line A pull a good gag in New 
York on Monday and Line B hears 
about it on Tuesday morning—Line B 
pulls the same gag in Los Angeles on 
Wednesday morning. 

Ed Bern, tall, blustering energetic, 
publicity chief of American Airlines is 
probably greatest believer amongst the 
Ballyhoo Boys that a good press agent 
need not be an ex-newspaperman. Each 
day a huge stack of clippings arrives at 
Bern’s office in Chicago. He is a great 
disciple of the camera and sometimes his 
office releases as many as 12,000 pictures 
a month. Bern has never pretended to 
be a great journalist—in fact his lengthy 
aviation experience blossomed three or 
four years ago when he was president of 
the late Columbia Airlines, which oper- 
ated over the same route now covered by 
Marquette Airlines. 

Patricia O'Malley, now of the Civil 


2 
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Aeronautics Authority. was one of 
Bern’s best press agent when he as- 
sumed command. It was a distinct 


shock for Bern to lose O'Malley. From 
her New York office, O'Malley com- 
manded the respect and attention of 
every newspaperman who came in con- 
tact with her. O’Malley was _ lured 
away from American by the CAA. To 
New York from Boston Bern trans- 
ferred Stewart Faulkner, son of a Cord 
Corporation biggie, who was given an 
American publicity job following a session 
with a Chicago advertising agency. Faulk- 
ner topped the entire field (under O’Mal- 
ley’s sage wing) by breaking all kinds of 
space records during the year or more 
he was assigned to Boston. His ap- 
pointment to the New York post was a 
natural one and he has been doing a 
fine job for American. 

New York competition amongst press 
agents is keen—Bob Neff of United in 
New York easily ranks as one of the 
best three airline press agents in the 
country. His Yale background and his 
social standing in New Jersey are coupled 
with several years of Wall Street Jour- 
nal experience. He was tempted to take 
over the New York assignment by 
Harold Crary after United had had a 
few unfortunate experiences with Man- 
hattan press agents. Neff has scored an 
amazing number of triumphs for United 
—it will be a long while before the other 
airlines forget the job Neff did for his 
company in presenting a 12 page 
spread in LIFE magazine last fall. Neff 
has two able office assistants—Frances 
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1. Neff 
‘rances 


Marquis and Ted Stern, both of 
have learned the ability to ex- 
inder the guidance of their suave 

el Neff is perhaps the closest of 

iis brethren to the dominating im- 

ssario type personified by Pan Ameri- 

an Dusen 

lirect command of United’s pub 

rce is Bob Johnson, whose in 


tion to aviation press agentry 
several years ago as assistant to 
Crary at Seattle. Johnson re- 
es the tale of his first association with 
he was attending the school 


ilism at the University of Wash- 
ll came from one Har- 
Boeing factory for 
eone who could write stories. Bob 
nson got the job and rose, under 
, to his present jov 
ited’s publicity and 





.d ert ng Besides Bob Neff, John 


as Dick Smith, formerly of Ameri- 


Airlines, as his assistant in Chicago 
further assistance coming from Art 
formerly with the Los Angeles 


California, Pascal 
Francisco and energetic, 
tive Dick Rummel in Seattle. 

» round out the Big Four is Eastern 
with soft-spoken Beverly Grif- 
its director of public relations 
s liked by all who come in con- 
h him, Aided by Tom Collison, 

a one-man publicity 

f he doesn’t answer his 

iil as promptly as he might, you can 

lieve that he’s out riding one of East- 


n Southern 


ern’s Douglases to supervise some pub- 


is fortunate in hav- 





ng air transportation’s most publicity- 





1 president as his chief—Eddie 

ckenbacker. Rickenbacker has proba- 

forgotten more about publicity and 

relations than most of the Bally- 
Boys ever will absorb. 

ted, no doubt, by the large 

yf gotten by the major 


This American Airlines gag “campaigned” 
against the tracks through Chicago airport. 


airlines, many of the small lines are be- 
coming publicity-minded. Chicago and 
Southern Airlines, for example, baited 
bubbling George Bounds away from 
Parks Air College to take hold of their 
publicity and advertising. A representa- 
tive job is being done here and should 
be a lesson to those other small lines 
that point out that they need no pub- 
licity structure. Herb Baldwin of Bos- 
ton and Maine Airways is a splendid 
example of a successful small airline 
press agent. A graduate of the city 
desk of the Boston Post, Baldwin is 
probably New England’s best aviation 
press agent. He is vice-president of the 
3oston and Maine Railroad and does 
not have as much time as he'd like to 
devote to the airline. 

However, Herb Baldwin has found it 
necessary to like aviation against his 
own will. He didn’t like airplanes, nor 
did he like to fly—but the railroad ac- 
quired an airline and he had no choice. 
Boston reporters will tell you the le- 
gendary story about Baldwin when air 
service was inaugurated between Boston 
and Bangor, Me. Amelia Earhart was 
aboard the first plane with newshawks. 
Baldwin was host for the day, but went 
in advance of the party by train and 
then returned to Boston by train. Since 


(Continued on page 68) 


For want of something to do, United gag- 
sters worked up this “bicycle plane.” 





Halloween was American's excuse for this, 
another sample of a stewardess's “duties.” 


A field day for United's press agents was the transcontinental flight of this baby 
panda. Curiously, though, all airlines specifically forbid animals aboard their ships. 
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The U. S. Navy has had outstanding success 
| with the dive bombers they have today. 
Above are three Navy Curtiss SBC-3's. 












The author did some dive-bombing in Spain 
"Mosca" fighters like those 


| with Russian 
Though not ideal, they worked 


at right. 











FRANK TINKER, Jr. 





discusses what will be an important 


feature of the next war in the air. 


He presents some startling opinions in 


Te Case for th 


down into what passes for peaceful 
retirement in the state of Arkansas 
the editor writes and wants to know if 
I have any ideas for another article. It 
so happened that his letter caught me 
working on an article about my experi- 
ences in Spain which emphasizes the 
peculiar advantages, in modern warfare, 
of a particular type of plane. However, 
true to Arkansas traditions, most of my 
work had consisted in putting it off from 
day to day until his missive prodded me 
on to completion of the job. So here 
goes: 
There is one modern use for planes 
which was not even tried experimentally 
in the World War. That use is for dive 


J cw when I had gotten well settled 





bombing. We used dive bombing planes 
very effectively in the Spanish Civil War 
—probably much more so than they 
have been used in the war now going on 
in China. The planes we used were the 
Russian developments of our own Boe- 
ing P-12; which were known over there 
as “Chatos”. They had racks for four 
25-pound demolition bombs under their 
lower wings. They did very well at 
dive bombing but there was still plenty 
of room for improvement, mainly be- 
cause they were designed primarily for 
combat purposes. 

General Franco had no dive bombing 
planes at all when I was in Spain and, 
as far as I can find out, he still has 
none. The Italian Fiat fighters had in- 
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ternal racks for small bombs but they 
had to be released while the planes were 
flying horizontally and were not very 
effective. The pilot couldn’t even see 
the target when he released his bombs 
ry yu can imagine how accurate they 
Our bombs, on the other hand, 
were released at targets which we could 
see very plainly in our telescopic ma- 
ine gun sights. We could drop our 
mbs from altitudes as high as 2,000 
meters (over 6,000 feet) with amazing 
accuracy. On the other hand, we could 
also drop them from just over the tree 
tops and then utilize our speed and 
maneuverability in making good our 
escape from any anti-aircraft batteries 
which might happen to be in the vicinity 
f the objective. 
For use against trench troops the dive 
bombers were hard to beat. Prisoners 
ade no bones about admitting that 
more afraid of the 
hatos than they were of the heavy 
pombers. One reason was that they 
ould easily see the Chatos, which came 
wn to altitudes far below any that 
the heavy bombers would dare to ap- 
proacl Another reason was that the 
live bombing attacks were usually ac- 
mpanied by strafings from the four 


tney were much 


synchronized machine guns carried by 
each Chato. 

The surprise element was of great 
mportance, too. The enemy trench 


troops usually had time to get to dug- 
uts and bomb shelters when they were 
attacked by heavy bombers but the 
Chatos could sneak over under cover of 
the clouds. The first warning of one 
of their attacks would usually be the 
screaming of the wind through their 
rigging after they had already started 
down in their dives. By the time the 
last planes dropped their bombs the first 
ones would be coming around in their 
strafing dives. About all the poor fel- 
lows on the ground could do was lie 
where they were and hope for the best. 
However, a couple of incidents which 
ccurred in Spain will best illustrate the 
advantages of the dive bombers. 

The terrible demoralization of Musso- 
lini's Blackshirt troops at the battle of 
Guadalajara was largely due to the in- 
cessant attacks made upon them by our 
Chatos. We had plenty of planes and 
were easily able to keep at least one 
squadron of Chatos at work over the 
battlefield at all times; that is, at all 
times during daylight hours. On some 
days each squadron would make as 
many as five or six flights across the 
lines with demolition bombs. On each 
trip we would also make it a point to 





The sturdy Curtiss SBC-3 (above) is used by the U. S. Navy for dive bombing. Below 
is a makeshift bomber being used in Spain. It is a converted DeHavilland Rapide. 
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use up all of our machine gun bullets 
before returning to the home field. 

At the height of the Italian offensive 
their central column was actually so 
close to our flying field at Guadalajara 
that we could easily hear the sounds of 
the battle. So we were really fighting 
with our backs to the wall and were 
doing everything we could to stop the 
drive. How well we succeeded was 
shown by the results of the battle. 

The Italian general staff played into 
our hands by making the grave tactical 
error of trying to advance too fast. The 
washing out of a bridge isolated their 
central column for several hours during 
the most critical part of the battle and 
the entire offensive went to pieces. They 
had the further disadvantage of seeing 
their Fiat fighters desert them after a 
few short encounters with our Chatos 
and Moscas. 





The weather at that time was very 
wet—with heavy rain squalls driving 
across the battlefield one after the other. 
As a result, the trenches dug by the 
advance Italian troops were little better 
than ditches. They couldn’t make them 
very deep or they would fill up with 
water. They were so shallow, in fact, 
that we could easily attack the men in 
them from almost any angle with either 
bombs or machine guns. Under those 
conditions it was not at all strange that 
their morale did a nose dive. 

After the collapse of the front lines 
of the central column the slaughter by 
our Chatos was terrific. On the day of 
the final collapse we were on the ground 
only long enough to load up with gas, 
oil, bombs and bullets. And we were 
working in coordination with heavy 
bombers, tanks, cavalry and infantry. 

On that final morning our heavy 


The author did most of his successful dive bombing in Spain with Russian Chatos (below). 
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bombers started things rolling with a 
thorough bombardment of the Italian 
artillery emplacements. We Chato pilots 
protected the heavy bombers until they 
were all clear and then we attacked the 
trench troops with both bombs and ma- 
chine guns. While we were doing this 
there were two squadrons of our mono- 
plane fighters flying around up above to 
see that we weren't caught by surprise. 
The Fiats made one half-hearted attack 
that morning—lost five planes — and 
were seen no more for the rest of the 


day. 
Each of our Chato attacks was carried 
out in the same manner. As soon as 


we dropped our bombs we would break 
up into loose patrol formation and start 
strafing the trenches. While doing this 
we had to take care that we kept clear 
of our tanks, which always started ad- 
vancing as soon as our last bombs 
struck the ground 

Those poor Blackshirts were certainly 
in a precarious position down 
below. When they flattened out 
to take cover from our bon 
bardments they weren't able to 
offer any resistance to the ad 
vance of our tanks and when 
they tried to run from the tanks 
we were ready for them with 
our machine guns. As soon as 
our tanks reached one of the 
shallow trenches they would 
straddle it—clean it up with 
gunfire—and then wait for cav 
alry and infantry to catch up 
and consolidate the new positions 

About the middle of the day 
the Italian retreat became an 
out and out rout. And every 
thing down below was so muddy 
that most of the retreating had 
to be done on the main high 
ways—which were wide open 
to murderous attacks from the 
air by the Chatos. 

There were only three roads 
leading from the battlefield and 
they all converged at a cross- 
road, with a fourth road leading out to 
the northward. Just when the traffic jam 
at this crossroad was at its thickest, six 
of our heavy bombers sailed majestically 
out of the clouds overhead and bombed 
it. Three of them bombed at a time and 
their aim was excellent. All of their 
bombs burst within a radius of about a 
hundred yards around the center of the 
crossroad. 





The slaughter must have been fright 
ful. We could see huge trucks whirling 
end over end through the air, with men 
and equipment flying out of their open 
rear ends. But that catastrophe was just 
the beginning of their troubles down 
below. As soon as the smoke settled 
we went down in our Chatos and started 
machine gunning the survivors. We 
kept them demoralized for about 20 
minutes—until our tanks and cavalry 
arrived on the scene and took charge. 

Captured Italians said later that that 
was the most terrible point in the entire 
battle. They said that after the heavy 
bombardment of the crossroad there 
hadn’t been a movement of anyone for 


about a minute. It was just as though 
the world had come to an end and there 
was nothing worse which could happen 
to them. They just lay there on the 
ground, completely dazed. Then came 
the accursed Chatos—like a swarm of 
angry mosquitos. They were only too 
glad when the tanks and cavalry came 
up and captured them—it was their first 
moment of peace in over ten days. 
Now for the second example of the 
usefulness of dive bombing fighting 
planes. The Chatos were also used ex- 
tensively for observation purposes. Here, 
their speed and bomb carrying ability 
had peculiar advantages. Usually only 
two of them would be sent out at a 
time—one of them to do the actual 
scouting while the other kept an eye 
peeled for enemy planes. While these 
two were out scouting the remainder 
of the squadron would be getting pre- 
pared to go out and bomb anything of 
importance which might be discovered. 





"Y'see, we've eliminated the human element. . . 


lf the two scouts happened to discover 
anything they would streak for home at 
once. Then the whole squadron would 
take off and could usually be over the 
objective before steps could be taken to 
safeguard it 

For example: on one occasion I went 
out in back of the Brihuega front on a 
prowling reconnaissance trip with one 
Spanish wingman by way of an escort. 
On the siding of a railroad station far 
back of the front lines, at the little town 
of Baides, we discovered three large 
freight trains. We immediately hurried 
back to the home field with the good 
news. While we were making our re- 
port our planes were being refueled and 
loaded with bombs. By the time we re- 
turned to them they were ready to take 
off again. The entire squadron was in 
the air and ready for action within 15 
minutes after we first spotted those 
freight trains 

And all three of them were still there 
when we returned to the station at 
Baides. The only explanation I could 
think of was that when we flew over the 






























































first time we had been so low and so 
far back in their territory that they as- 
sumed we were a couple of their own 
planes. As soon as we arrived over the 
station we shifted into dive bombing for- 
mation and went to work with a will. 
We had 12 planes—divided into four 
patrols of three planes each. 

While we 
one of the trains started down the tracks 
at a great rate—but it had waited a little 
too long. The bombs dropped by the 
first patrol landed all around its loco- 
motive, which promptly blew up, causing 
the next few cars behind it to pile up 
in the wreckage and increase the con- 
fusion. The bombs dropped by my own 
and the third patrols landed all up and 
down the other two trains, which were 
side by side on the parallel tracks of a 
siding. The leader of the fourth patrol, 
though, failed to use his head and 
bombed the station itself, which was of 
no military importance. 


were getting into position 


After dropping our bombs we 
began to fly up and down what 
left of the three trains, 
strafing the uninjured portion 
of them with our machine guns. 
[here were quite a few tank 
and we concentrated on 
them with our incendiary bul- 
lets, with the result that most 
of them caught fire and ex- 
ploded, showering burning oil 
—probably gasoline—all over 
everything. We were finally 
forced to leave by the dense 
clouds of black smoke which 
began rolling up after the explo- 
sion of the first tank cars. We 
were in that vicinity for only 
about 15 minutes but when we 
finally departed it was from.a 
scene of desolation. We had 
done just about all the damage 
that could be done. At least 
half of the hundred-odd cars 
were either destroyed or burn- 
ing. I doubt if a tenth of them 
were salvaged intact. 


was 


cars 


Now, if we had to send heavy bombers 
over to that station they wouldn’t have 
been able to do anywhere near the 
amount of damage we were able to do 
with our Chatos. For one thing, it 
would have taken them so long that it 
is very doubtful if any of those trains 
would have been there at the station 
when they arrived. But the Chatos were 
fast enough, and carried enough bombs 
to be able to get to the station and get 
the job done in as short a time as pos- 
sible. Then, too, we had the further 
advantage of having enough planes to 
have been able to take care of ourselves 
in the event that we had been attacked 
by enemy planes. 

That was the amazing thing about 
those Chatos—aside from their dive 
bombing ability they were also the best 
fighting planes in use on either side 
at that time. The monoplanes were 
good—true—but it was the Chatos 
which applied the finishing touches -to 
most of the dogfights which occurred 
during the time I flew in Spain. ; 

(Continued on page 79) 
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ABRIC TANKS FOR SAFETY 


by JOHN C. A. WATKINS 


NOTHER step forward along the 
road that leads to safety in the 





air—and fewer hazards for those Are Glenn Martin's novel gas tanks the answer? They have 
will have to fly in our next war— ¥ , ‘ 
s been taken by Glenn L. Martin, who been tested exhaustively and show amazing resistance. 
ilready has contributed so much toward 
afe flying 
The pioneer airplane builder has just 
evealed that in the ships rolling out of 
e final assembly hall at his Baltimore 
ant, the gasoline is being carried in 


th bags instead of the conventional 
etal fuel tanks with which aircraft or- 
narily are equipped. 
‘Cloth bags” is correct: Martin flying 
ats and bombers use gasoline tanks 
made of a synthetic fabric impregnated 
th artificial rubber, and they are said 
be far superior to metal fuel containers. 
wo years of tests have convinced Martin 
ngineers Of that 
As any airplane owner or builder knows, 
etal tanks have a lot of inherent faults. 
one thing, they deteriorate under the 
ve action of the gasoline and the 
amount of water that is found even 
the best aircraft fuel. They have a 
ndency also to break down under the 
ontinued vibration to which they are 
subjected while in use. This vibration table is standard equipment for testing airplane gas tanks. Metal tanks 
Furthermore, they weigh a lot—the can only withstand 15 hours on it. The fabric tank was unaffected after 700 hours. 




















This is a 185-gallon three-cell fabric tank in a typical wing compartment. It is shown above before 
the bottom plate has been installed. Below, the plate is in place, showing hand-hole to the cells. 
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The upper section shows a metal tank pierced by a 
steel-jacketed rifle bullet. The lower section shows 
holes in the fabric tank made by the same gun. 
The patches (inset) were on within 85 minutes. 


lightest of them—and they’re expensive to 
construct and fit. Weight is an important 
factor in any airplane and especially so in 
the big bombers and commercial flying 
boats in which the Martin company spe- 
cializes. And, last of all, once they're 
damaged it’s hard and costly to repair 
them and they’re never quite the same 
again. 

Mr. Martin says his fabric tanks elim- 
inate most of those problems and he 
points to some very arduous tests, in the 
laboratory and in the air, as proof of his 
claims. 

To begin with, synthetic rubber doesn’t 
seem to be affected by the chemical action 
of gasoline. One of the fabric tanks was 
filled with gas and put away in a corner 
for one whole year, then cut up and in- 
spected. The gasoline had no discernible 
effect. The same was true of water. And 
the tanks passed their first major test. 

Then the Martin engineers subjected 
them to the most rigid measure of value 
of all, the standardized accelerated dis- 





integration test on a high-frequency, low- 
amplitude vibrating table. In order to 
win approval for use in airplanes, metal 
tanks have to stand up under the beating 
they take from the vibrating table for at 
least 25 hours, and the usefulness of the 
average tanks is ended within 50 hours of 
artificial vibration. 

Martin added an arm which imparted 
a rocking motion to the vibrating of the 
table and, at the end of 700 hours of 
combined vibrating and rocking—more 
than 10 times as rigid a test as the maxi- 
mum which a metal tank could stand—the 
“Mareng fuel cell,” as it is known, 
emerged fuel-tight. The tank had been 
vibration-tested under all conditions, from 
full to quarter full, so that the liquid 
within could slosh about freely, just as 
it would in actual flight, and was not 
damaged. The supporting structure had 
to be repaired several times during the 
test, but the fabric itself didn’t have to be 
touched. 
It proved to be much easier, also, to 








install the fabric containers. All the en- 
gineers had to do was design them to the 
shape of existing interior compartments 
of wings, fuselages or floats, and lay 
them in place very much like an inner 
tube is laid in place in the tire before it 
is inflated. The fabric tanks weren't cut 
to fit the interior measurements of the 
compartments exactly: instead they were 
made to patterns slightly larger in each 
dimension than the surrounding walls and 
under-surfaces against which they were 
torest. This over-sizing is important. Be- 
cause of it, the fabric lining never is sub- 
jected to stretching or twisting but 
serves solely as a static-proof, vibration- 
proof container, with all strains and 
stresses being taken by the structure of 
the wing, fuselage or float. 

The final proof was in the ease of main- 
tenance and repair and, especially in the 
case of military aircraft, the safety. Every- 
one knows that if a metal tank is pierced 
by a bullet or in some other manner, the 
gasoline pours out in a steady stream 
and the airplane either catches fire or has 
to get down in a hurry. In wartime, a 
forced landing often has disastrous results 
and, at any time, fire is a menace, of 
course. 

The value of the fabric tanks in this 
connection has been proved in China 
where the Chinese government had, or 
maybe still has, several Martin bombers 
fighting the Japanese invaders. One of 
these ships was flying over Jap territory 
not long ago and a fabric tank was pierced 
in several places by enemy bullets. In- 
stead of being forced down or having 
to bail out because of fire, the pilot was 
able to fly more than 100 miles back to 
his base where the tank was repaired with 
a patch similar to those you use on an 
inner tube, and the airplane was ready to 
take to the air again. 

This was possible because punctures of 
a Mareng cell leave a slit in the fabric 
instead of a definite hole. Under the in- 
ternal pressure of the gasoline the fabric 
snaps back into place and cuts a spurting 
leak to a slow drainage of fuel through 
the narrow opening left by the slit. 


(Continued on page 77) 






































































This is a fabric tank installed in a shell 
representing @ metal wing's interior. 
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Henry Wacker 


MERICA’S Caterpillar’s, Nos. | 
- and 2, are preparing this year to 
celebrate their 20 years of mem 
bership in the Caterpillar Club, that 
mythical fraternity, so democratic that 
its membership includes on equal foot- 
ing multimillionaires and WPA work- 
ers alike, so exclusive that no sum of 
money will buy an initiation 

Caterpillars, Nos. 1 and 
Henry Wacker, No. 1, and 
Boettner. No 2 

Henry Wacker and John A. Boettner 
earned their memberships in the club— 
the one club that never conducts a mem- 
bership drive nor ever collects an initia- 
tion fee—virtually simultaneously, Wack- 
er a split second first. 

They plunged into their memberships 
when they plunged from the flame-en- 
veloped airship, the Wingfoot Express, 
that beautiful midsummer’s afternoon, 
July 21, 1919, over the heart of the 
teeming Chicago Loop district 


2? Sure, 


John A 
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This picture was taken a few minutes 


The First Caterpillars 





by GEORGE R. REISS 


Twenty years ago this breath-taking story actually 
took place. Today the two sole survivors look back 


on that ill-fated flight of the Wingfoot Express. 


Thus, they became the first of that 
now imposing list of airmen—military 
aviators, crack commercial pilots—and 
non-pilots, too—who have saved their 
lives by plunging to safety under silken 
umbrellas from burning or disabled air- 
craft, a list which includes many of 
aviation’s outstanding personalities — 
Lindbergh, Doolittle and the others. 

These succeeding Caterpillars have 
written into the skies a series of thrilling 
stories—stories of courage and daring 
and adventure and tragedy—but none so 
thrilling, so filled with adventure and 
with tragedy as the story of these first 
two Caterpillars, Henry Wacker and 
John A. Boettner. 

It is another of the stories of the 
succeeding tragedies that have fallen 
over the years the ill-starred hydrogen 
gas-filled airships, the Roma, the Hinden- 
burg, and the others. 

Back in 1919, the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Company began its experiments 


before the start of the fateful flight. 




















John Boettner 








with non-rigid airships—the experiments 
which resulted in construction in later 
year of its large fleet of airships, the 
Pilgrim, the Mayflower, the Puritan, the 
Vigilant, and the others that carried safely 
so many hundreds of thousands of pas 
sengers under their helium-filled bellies. 

The first—and the most unfortunate— 
of this famous line was the Wéingfodt 
Express. The Express was a crude, flabby 
non-rigid gas bag, ungainly and ugly 
and awkward. One hundred and 58 feet 
long, she was inflated with 190,000 cubic 
feet of highly-inflammable, but highly 
buoyant, hydrogen gas. Dangling be 
low her belly were two 75 h.p. air-cooled 
engines (the latest aircraft engines 0 
that day), and a clumsy open 10-pas 
senger gondola which somewhow fe 
minded one of the big awkward barges 
from the Old Mill at the amusement 
park. 

Her builders had high hopes in that 
flabby, ugly duckling of the air—for 
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to them, she wasn’t an ugly duckling. 
She represented the latest and finest in 





lighter-than-air craft, their hopes and 
dreat s for building for America an im- 
portant place in the lighter-than-air 
field 

The Express was assembled in the sum- 
mer 1919 at White City Park, a sum- 


mer amusement park, near Chicago. And 
then came her big day, July 21, 1919 

The Winyfoot Express was that day 
fnally completed. Her engines were hung 
n place and tested, her controls were 


d up, every fitting was pronounced 
t, she held her gas without leakage 


nerfe 
Now she was ready for her trials—and 
f er ill-fated last hop which was to 
make Wacker and Boettner Caterpillars 
and to bring death to 13 others and 
dash her builders’ high dreams rudely 
to earth 

A huge crowd of curious lined the ex- 





hibition field and pressed in close as the 
duckling was “walked” carefully by 
a crew of ground hands from her shed. 
her flabby sides swaying and convuls- 
ing in the gentle wind. And her crew— 
the veteran pilot, Boettner, a huge hulk- 
ng brute of a the old airplane 
chanic, Wacker, who had his misgiv- 
gs about these clumsy, unwieldy “sau- 
after his experience with 

and Mechanic Carl Weaver, an 
enthusiastic youngster—climbed proudly 

nto the gondola. The engines were 

started, warming slowly, Boettner toyed 

i and nervously with the controls. 
Remember, this was the first test hop 


ugly 


man, 


long 


hen Boettner raised his hand hand, 
uddenly shouting: 

‘Up ship.” 

Instantly, the ground crew members 


osened their holds and stepped back 
and the big ship, like a suddenly re- 
eased pigeon, rose majestically into the 
air, her big wooden air screws churning 
the dirigible soared over 
jowntown Chicago, as hundreds of thou 
nds of pairs of curious eyes—eyes of 
streets, office workers 
windows, and others 


r an 


1 
nour, 


edestrians on the 


eanine from their 





llowed her ery movement 
illy Boettner reluctantly guided 
k t the field 
erfect,” he said, his eyes shining 
crime with enthusiasm, as the ground crew 
in later rought her firmly to earth. “She han- 
ups, th iles perfectly. Bring on your passen 
titan, t gers 
ed satel Wacker and Weaver, the mechanics, 
of P&@ said nothing, smiling proudly as they 
bellies perched precariously on the gondola and 
rtunaté~@ examined their engines. And, impressed 
Vingto'™® by Boettner’s enthusiasm and the non- 


le, flabby : halance of Wacker and Weaver, the 
nd ug") irst two passengers selected from a long 
d 58 tee Waiting list—M. G. Norton, a staff pho- 
JOU cm tographer of the Chicago Herald & 
t highly§ Craminer Earl Davenport, a writer— 
ling be eagerly forward. 


-cooled C ' 
ir-coc F ustered by the crowd's 


, and 


Dressed 


attention, 





gines © Norton and Daventport joshed nervously 

| 10-pas as Boettner, Wacker and Weaver fussed 

how fe with their parachutes and safety belts. 

d barge “Never mind a parachute for me,” 

ilusemen aughted Davenport. “If anything does 
a 80 wrong, I'll be scared too stif to jump 

3 in tha anyway.” 

air—for,§ “And 


nd me, to echoed Norton 














































Above: the takeoff. Left to right in 


ship.” re- 
“rides in 


“Everyone who rides this 
plied Boettner. with finality, 
a parachute.” 

Boettner was a hard, firm man—one 
with whom one doesn’t argue. And that 
ended the argument. Boettner, the old 
airman, himself wasn’t too sure of the 
value of those ‘chutes—frills he called 
them—but his orders were to wear them 
and he was too good a soldier to refuse 
an order. 

But do you blame him for doubting? 
Parachutes then were new-fangled equip- 
ment, untried and untested in emergen- 
cies; crude and inefficient and unreliable 
judged by 1938 standards for the care- 
fully-tested, well-made umbrellas. Be- 
sides, no one had ever saved himself 
before with one in an emergency—al- 
though stunt jumps were common 
enough. 

Davenport and Norton slumped nerv- 
ously in their comfortable chairs to duck 
the anticipated air stream; Boettner set- 
tled himself at his controls, hunching 
under the protection of his tiny wind- 
shield, and Wacker and Weaver settled 
themselves nonchalantly near their pre- 
cious engines, contemptuous of a bit 
of air. 

(Continued on page 78) 









the gondole are Boettner, Norton, Davenport. 
Wacker and Weaver. Below: the tragedy itself. Lowest chute is Wacker, next Boettner. 













































These are Douglas O-38's of the Illinois National Guard's 


by MAJOR ROLAND BIRNN 


Any opinions stated herein are not nec- 
essarily those of the War Department 


This is the story of an unusual group of flying Amer- 
icans—the National Guard airmen. Their story is a 


modern-day saga of what men can do if they want to. 


HEN a man pursues a hobby 

and does so in the face of 

exceptional hazard; when he 
gives up one evening a week, most of 
his week-ends and his summer vacation 
for this hobby which furthers the na- 
tional defense—and does so willingly 
and gladly; for that man as a patriotic 
citizen we should have nothing but the 
highest praise. 

When, in addition, he is so adept at 
this hobby that professionals at the game 
admit he’s as good at it as they are, then 
you can be sure of something else—that 
the fellow at whom we’re casting bou- 
quets is a member of the National Guard 
air service, a flying militiaman, a fellow 







108th observation squadron. 


SKY 


who loves his country and his flying, and 
works hard and well at it. 

Hard-boiled and critical as they are 
toward even themselves, regular Army 
flying men openly admire the high pro- 
ficiency of these 19 observation squad- 
rons and their detachments, stationed in 
as many states, which are equipped and 
trained to furnish the “aerial eyes” of 
this country’s active National Guard 
ground troops 

Each squadron consists of about 100 
enlisted men and over 20 flying officers. 
Eighteen squadrons are assigned to Na- 
tional Guard infantry divisions and desig- 
nated as “Division Aviation”, the 19th 
squadron, from Arkansas, being desig- 
nated for corps use. The 18 divisional 
squadrons have photo sections, and all 
19 squadrons have a medical detachment 
headed by the squadron’s flight surgeon. 

National Guard aviation first was or- 
ganized on its present scale right after 
the World War and the squadrons re- 


This National Guard plane saved 35 snowbound California miners from possible death 
when it dropped more than 600 pounds of supplies to them. Snowdrifts balked rescuers. 
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Above is the National Guard squadron based at Spokane, Washington, taxiing out for flight maneuvers. 


MILITIAMEN 


eived federal recognition between the 
years 1921 and 1930. In their operation, 
the states furnish the air base and hangar 
facilities, while the federal government 
furnishes the airplanes and allied techni- 
cal equipment and provides pay for the 
federal caretaker mechanics and all per- 
sonnel in the unit. 

According to the National Guard Bu- 
reau in Washington, all training in these 
guard units is directed toward the devel- 
opment of a well-rounded observation 
unit. Flying is all done on a pre-arranged 
schedule, and missions such as would be 

ied in war in artillery observation, 
nfantry contact and liaison, using radio 
and other means of communication, are 
performed under conditions approaching 
as near as possible those to be encoun- 
tered in actual service. This is done at 
prescribed drill periods or at other times. 

Planes are always available for the use 
of pilots and pilot-observer teams for 


Sleek North American O-47A's are replacing the present obsolete 
equipment. This ship belongs to the Illinois National Guard squadron. 





either day or night missions and they are 
required to fly regularly and frequently. 
The average pilot time on service mis- 
sions averages over 100 hours per pilot, 
on day and night missions, in good 
weather and bad. 

Each squadron has an armory drill 
once a week, and those officers and men 
present for duty receive a day’s pay. 
Generally there is a lecture by the regular 
Army instructor or a_ well-qualified 
officer or non-com in the squadron, or 
radio buzzer practice, or some other form 
of instruction. Where night flying is 
scheduled the instructional period is fol- 
lowed by such flying. In addition to the 
armory drills many of the members of 
the squadron report at the hangar on 
Saturday afternoons and Sundays and 
holidays for flying or working at their 
specialty in the hangar, the offices or the 
shops. 

One of the most important functions 
of the National Guard aviation squad- 





rons is the photography and air mapping 
duties of each unit. Most of the active 
flight work of these squadrons is on such 
missions. A great deal of mosaic mapping 
is being done by National Guard squadrons, 
all of which, when assembled, will be of 
immeasurable help to all interested military 
and civil groups. In addition, each National 
Guard squadron’s photo section is an im- 
portant and well-run part of the squadron 
itself. 

The annual two-week periods of ac- 
tive duty for each squadron see all these 
functions concentrated into similated 
wartime operations. Then the squadrons 
indulge in artillery spotting, gunnery, 
liaison work as well as the various 
ground duties. 

Approximately half the flying officers 
have had wartime flying service or are 
real old timers with plenty of experience. 
Of the remainder, about half are gradu- 
ates of the Air Corps training center 
and the other half have been trained in 


The underside of the O-47A is designed especially for obser- 
vation work. The hatch and window are for the observer. 




















































commercial flying schools or received 
their training in the squadron. Some of 
the original non-graduates of the Air 


Corps training center have availed them- 
selves of the opportunity of taking a 
short intensive course there to improve 
their efficiency. There are about 10 ob- 
servers—non-pilots—in each squadron 
Ordinarily these enlist in the squadron 
and receive their observer’s training in 
that unit, being commissioned as second 
lieutenants when they have satisfactorily 
completed their observer training. Many 
of the National Guard pilots and me- 


When certain C.C.C, camps in Idak. became isolated not long ago, Washington National 
Guard planes flew to the rescue with the food and supplies being assembled above. 


chanics are employed in similar capaci- 
ties by the commercial airlines. 

The enlisted men receive training in 
the squadron much the same as those in 
the regular Army Air Corps. However, 
many of them come into the squadron 
with an excellent knowledge of some spe- 
cialty, such as engine mechanic, crew 
chief, airplane mechanic, radio mechanic 
or operator, armorer, etc. Many of the 
enlisted men in the Guard squadrons take 
courses at the Air Corps Technical 
Schools at Chanute Field, Illinois, or 
Lowry Field, Denver, Colorado. 

Once a year—generally during the 
Summer—each squadron goes into the 
field for two weeks. Most of such time 
is spent in maneuvers with the infantry 
division to which the squadron belongs, 
in cooperative missions involving the 
getting of information of the “enemy” 
or the terrain and transmitting such in- 
formation to the ground commanders by 
means of drop messages, radio, or visual 
signals and receiving information and 
orders from the ground commanders by 
means of pick-up messages, radio, and 
code panels spread on the ground. The 
picking out and locating of artillery tar- 
gets and the adjustment of artillery fires 


The War Department intends supplying each 
National Guard squadron with 10 0-47A's. 








Supplies are attached to bomb racks. The 
pilot drops them by pulling bomb releases, 


on such targets is also an important part 
of the squadron’s work in the field 
Many hours are also spent in flying mis- 
sions for the training of anti-aircraft 
artillery outfits, in flying towed targets 
at which the big guns and machine guns 
fire, or in flying certain courses and alti 
tudes in training the operators of anti- 
aircraft sound locating and tracking de- 
vices. 

A number of squadrons have gone into 
the field during the summer on gunnery 
practice work. One popular gunnery 
range is Eglin Field, Florida, a regular 
Army Air Corps gunnery station on the 
Gulf of Mexico about 40 miles east of 
Pensacola. Ground targets and aerial 
towed targets are fired upon. Not only 
does the armament and operations crews 
receive such work but the 
communications details handle a large 
amount of radio traffic in directing the 
pilots of the target towing airplanes and 
those pilots and observers doing the 
firing 

Last summer, several Guard squadrons 
took part in the large-scale maneuvers 
involving regular Army as well as Na- 
tional Guard air squadrons and ground 
troops, fighting wars as realistically as 
possible in time of peace. When the 
squadron goes into the field its members 
receive full army pay for that period. 

Many of the squadrons started their 
flying career equipped with the humble 


training in 


Jenny. A few still have several obsoles- 
cent Douglas O-38B’s, or the later 
O-38E’s or F's. However, these are 


giving way rapidly to the new O-47, the 
three-place North American mid-wing 
job with all the latest in gadgets and 
equipment. The objective of the War 
Department is to have each squadron 
equipped with 10 modern type airplanes 
Airplanes are contragted for especially 
for these squadrons which do not, by 
any means, receive the cast-offs of the 
regular Army Air Corps or the Air Corps 
reserve 

The regular Air Corps furnishes one 
officer (a graduate of the important Air 
Corps Tactical School and in some cases 
of the Command and General Staff School 
at Fort Leavenworth) as instructor to 
each squadron, in addition to an experi- 
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This is one of the Washington National Guard Douglas O-38's with its “bombs” of food and supplies attached. This type 
of duty is automatically relegated to National Guard squadrons whenever the occasion arises. They have saved many lives 


nced non-commissioned officer as ser- 
geant instructor to oversee the instruc- 
tion of the enlisted men. So high, how- 
ever, is the squadrons’ tactical proficiency 
that in most the instructor acts 
yrincipally in an advisory capacity and 
is a liaison officer between the regular 
Air Corps and the National Guard squad- 
ron, and coordinates their respective ac- 


cases 


tivities 
The author has had the honor of 
ting in recently as guest of a squadron 


its drill night. Roll call for the 
ficers was followed by 15 minutes of 
ntensive radio buzzer practice. Every 
oficer, including the squadron com- 


ander, took Starting in at six 
yords a minute they speeded up their 
ate to 10, then 12 words. Some dropped 
faltered and missed words or 
Others kept on to 15 words a 
1 Four officers kept on sending 
and receiving even above 15, until the 
After a brief rest, the 
nstructor began the discussion of a theo- 
retical problem in observation aviation, 
resh from the files of the Air Corps 


part 





iod was over. 


f 


ical School. This was followed by 
the squadron operations officer’s lecture 
1 the similarity between the discussed 
problem and the situation which con- 


fronted the squadron on their past sum- 
mer’s maneuvers. Meantime the enlisted 
men had gone through a quarter hour 
f close order drill under their own ser- 
geants and corporals, followed by in- 
struction by the civilian mechanics, full- 
time state employees. The communica- 
tions section, later visited by the author, 
were being given a talk and instruction 
factory representative on the care 
and maintenance of a newly installed 
radio set : 


by a 


No description of the National Guard 
squadrons would be complete without 
mention of some of the colorful charac- 
ters making up their personnel. Readers 
nay remember a flyer named C. A. Lind- 
ergh, famous since 1927, who at the 
time of his famous New York to Paris 
fight, was a member of the Missouri 
squadron 

Lieut.-Col. John N_ Jeffers, former 
commander of the California squadron 
and now Air Officer on the California 


Division Commander's staff, is a holder 
of the French Croix de Guerre and 
United States Distinguished Service 
Cross, awarded for heroic service with 
the 94th Pursuit Squadron during the 
World War. 

Lieut.-Col. George A. Vaughn, former 
commander of the New York squadron 
now is Air Officer of the 27th Division. 
The second ranking living ace of this 


country’s air service, he is officially 
credited with 13 victories over enemy 
aircraft and holds the British Distin- 


guished Flying Cross and this country’s 
Distinguished Service Cross. 

Holder of the French Medaille Com- 
memorative and the United States Dis- 
tinguished Service Cross is the former 
squadron commander of the Indiana unit 
and present Air Officer of the Indiana 
Infantry Division, Lieut.-Col. Harvey 
Weir Cook. He is officially credited with 
the destruction of three enemy airplanes 
and four enemy balloons, thereby bear- 
ing the unofficial designation of World 


War ace, one of the few still living today 
Two other ex-Squadron Commanders 


with enemy airplanes to their credit 
during World War action, are Lieut.- 
Col. Errol Zistel of Ohio with three 


enemy aircraft, and Lieut.-Col. William 
D. Tipton of Maryland with two air- 
planes and one balloon. Both these 
officers have been promoted from their 
former Guard squadrons to the position 
of Air Officer on the staff of the ground 
divisions of their respective states. 
Eager to be enrolled in the squadron 
near his home, many a young man has 
written for information to the state’s 
Adjutant General or to the War Depart- 
ment or the Air Corps. Such inquiries 
are generally referred to the Squadron 
Commander of the unit concerned, who 
puts his “O.K.” on the application of 
those worthwhile candidates for enlist- 
ment provided vacancies exist in the 
squadron. Good mechanics, skilled cleri 
cal workers, expert radio operators, even 
(Continued on page 84) 


The airplanes on the production line of the North American company are O-47A's for 


the re-equipping of National Guard squadrons. These ships have all the latest gadgets. 






































New Courses 











First Boeing '307' Completed 





EVERAL additional instructional units 

have been added to the ground school 
facilities at the Boeing School of Aero- 
nautics, Oakland, according to General 
Manager T. Lee, Jr. 


An aircraft engine torque stand ca- 
pable of testing engines up to 1,000 horse- 
power has recently been acquired by the 
power plants department. A new hy- 
draulic universal testing machine is now 
in active use in the materials testing lab- 
oratory. Having a capacity of 20,000 
pounds, it gives a great deal of informa- 
tion about the aircraft materials under- 
going tests in compression, tension and 
bending. Data gathered by students on 
each specimen studied include its chemi- 
cal composition, method of manufacture 
(cold-worked, pressed, rolled, hotworked, 
cast, or forged), heat treatment, hard- 
ness (by Rockwell hardness tested), yield 
point elongation, reduction area, and ulti- 
mate strength. 


A photo-elastic machine has been com- 
pleted and is in operation in the science 
laboratory. The apparatus shows visu- 
ally the effect of shape on materials and 
the flow and distribution of stresses with- 
in them when a load is applied. Various 
plastic sections have been provided for 
use in the demonstrations. 


A training room for radio operators 
has been constructed recently in the radio 
shop. After the students have secured 
their Second-Class Radio-telephone Op- 
erator licenses from the Federal Com- 
munications Commission and experience 
in the new training room, they may be 
assigned to United Air Lines’ radio room 
at Oakland to acquire additional com- 
munications experience 


Good Business 


NCLE SAM’S aviation industry did 
pretty good business in the period 
from January 1 to October 1, 1938. The 
following figures and their value are item- 
ized: 
$13,475,971 
42,622,058 
12,211,701 
15,424,517 
18,772,711 
8,718,874 


Commercial airplanes 
Military airplanes 
Commercial engines 
Military engines 
Airplane spare parts 
Engine spare parts 


$111.225.832 


New Air Brake 


M. BALLERIO of Milan, Italy, has 


introduced an interesting new air- 


G. 


brake in the form of side flaps on the 
ship’s fuselage. By means of a mechanic- 
al apparatus the pilot can open them out 
near the tail of the machine. Using these 
flaps, which are designed to open in such 
a way as to oppose the motion of the 


machine, an unusually large braking 
effect can be achieved when landing. 


TH airplane you see above and on the 
opposite page is Boeing’s first landplane 
transport since the venerable 247D of sev- 
eral years ago. It is technically known as 
the “307” (the “314” is Boeing’s Atlantic 
Clipper for Pan American Airways). Pop- 
ularly, the “307” is known as the Strato- 
liner because it has been designed especial- 
ly for airline use in the stratosphere. 


These photographs of the Stratoliner 
were taken for PopuLar AVIATION on the 
occasion of its first test flight recently. 
After rolling it out of the assembly plant 
onto Seattle’s airport, just one day of taxi- 
ing tests was found to be necessary before 
the ship’s first flight 

TWA originally contracted for the first 
Stratoliners and it was over this airplane 
that the Boeing company now is sueing 
that airline “for breach of contract.” TWA 
previously had been publicizing the 33-pas- 


senger Stratoliners as their next great 
step in airline equipment advancement. 
Now, however, that airline will not get 
the ships and the Boeing company will de- 
liver the initial ship to Pan American Air- 
ways, another purchaser. 

Four 1,100 h.p. Wright Cyclone engines 
power the Stratoliner. To these are fitted 
the latest hydromatic full-feathering pro- 
pellers. It will be noted in the picture di- 
rectly above that this ship has an almost 
circular fuselage. This is to facilitate the 
sealing of the ship’s entire insides for high- 
altitude flight. Air pressure inside the 
cabin will be equal with normal lower- 
altitude flight pressures. 

Test Pilot Edmund T. Allen (who also 
tested the Atlantic Clipper) was at the 
ship’s controls on its first flight. After a 
42-minute flight he landed to report the 
ship “handled beautifully.” Further ex- 
haustive tests now are under way. 





Fokker's New Machine Gun Feed 








HE unusual machine gun feed below is 

one feature of an unusual new fighting 
airplane designed and built by Anthony 
Fokker, the famous Dutch manufacturer. 
The ship is known as the D-23, is fitted 
with two powerful engines and uses a tri- 
cycle landing gear. The arrangement shown 


in the picture below appears to be an ad- 
mirable one. Ammunition feeds into the 
circular “wheel” from an easily accessible 
compartment in the leading edge of the 
wing. This compartment and some addi 
tional cartridges can be seen in the lower 
right-hand corner of the picture. 
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Airline pilots and stewardesses proved 
to be the salvation of the Hyde Park. 


E were standing next to the 
cigar counter when the tall, blue 
uniformed pilot walked up t 


the desk clerk and asked: t 

“By the way, Ralph, have you heard J 
what ever happened to Johnny Smith? 
And before you could say Minneapolis 
Minn., the clerk bantered back with: 

“Why, yes, one of the fellows got aj 
card from him yesterday. He's flying f 
for Pan Am. down in South America § 
somewhere. Next time you’re in drop 
by and I'll have his address for you.” : 

Right on the heels of the pilot a 
couple of gray-clad young stewardesses 
bounced across the lobby floor. 

“Say, Ralph,” one pleaded across the 
desk, “I’m going to Denver tonight and 
Ruth here is going to Newark. Our dog 
is up in the room and will you get: 
bellboy to take him for a walk?” 

By this time we had begun to imagine 
we were in a very unusual establishment 
and as investigation revealed, we wert 
indeed. We were in the Hyde Park 
Hotel, aviation’s unofficial headquarters 
where the airlines of the world cross and 
recross and aeronautical shop talk 
thicker than maple syrup. Located on§ 
Chicago’s South Side near the shore of 
Lake Michigan, this sedate brownstone} 
fronted hotel annually caters to thow§ 
sands of pilots, stewardesses, airline ex | 

s 


ecutives, and others of the aeronautica§ 
world to the pleasant tune of a $200,00/ 
annual take from aviation people alone} 
It all started four years ago when the 
hotel business in Chicago took a de 
cided slump following the two boom 
years of the World’s Fair. Located only 
two blocks from the lake, but 5100 South 


Today the Hyde Park is the official stop- © 
ping of flight personnel! of eight airlines. 
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the Hyde Park Hotel was too far from 
Loop to catch the main flow of 
ransient traffic. Principally it was a 
esidential hotel. 
With red ink dotting the ledger freely 
those days, John E. Cornell, president 
the hotel, knit his forehead and one 
right afternoon came forth with the 
supplying free limousine service 
and from the Chicago Municipal Air- 
rt. His noble one, was to 
garner a large share of the transient 
flowing through the Chicago air- 
t by eliminating for the passenger the 
e charge demanded by the airplane 
panies for car service to and from 


idea, a 


Loop. 
The service began with one Packard 
r (Mr. Cornell’s personal machine) 


ind with Stanford White, a colored bell 
boy, doing the chauffering. That was in 
1934. Today, as 1939 turns the corner 

start the final year of the decade, the 
Hyde Park management looks with par- 
lonable pride to a fleet of ten shining 
limousines that are working 24 hour duty. 
Mr. Cornell was wrong in only one 
articular in his idea. It never jelled, 
h any degree of success, with the 
passengers of the airlines. But 
t was an immediate success with the 
line personnel, who theretofore had 
een subjected to outrageous cab fares 
r hour-long rides on the drafty street 
to the airport located 
63rd Street and Cicero Avenue. And 


with 
WIt 





paying 


pe 1 that came to make the Hyde 
Park Hotel their home, there came the 
nvariable followers—the representatives 
of manufacturers, the radio and air- 


sonne 





ways men, the Department of Commerce 
now the Civil Aeronautics Authority) 
men, the well wishers and camp mem- 
vers of flying 


This is the story of a hotel that is as ‘‘avi- 
ation" as eight airlines can make it. It all 
started when the depression took its toll. 


Service to the airport started with one car. Today 
the hotel operates ten cars working 24 hours a day. 


Today the hotel is the Chicago per- 
sonnel headquarters for American Air- 
lines, United Air lines and TWA. Pilots 
and stewardesses of Braniff, Chicago and 
Southern, Northwest and Pennsylvania- 
Central also stop there. One might walk 
through the lobby at any time and find 
a typical group including Marie Hess, 
chief stewardess for United Airlines; 
Dean Smith, veteran pilot for American 
Airlines; Francis Moseley, engineer for 
the Sperry Gyroscope Company (he de- 
veloped the Sperry automatic direction- 
finder and makes the Hyde Park his 
headquarters on business trips to Chi- 
cago from the Sperry headquarters in 
Brooklyn) and practically any other well- 
known name in aviation. 


The Hyde Park's register looks like « 
Who's Who in the aviation industry. 



























Two airlines—American and TWA— 
maintain special rooms in the hotel, 
rented on a monthly basis, for the con- 
venience of those pilots who bring trips 
into Chicago but have their home hases 
in Newark, Ft. Worth, Kansas City or 
elsewhere. These crews, upon arriving 
at their operations office at the field, 
merely pick up the telephone, call Hyde 
Park 0530 and inform the desk clerk 
they are at the field, waiting to come 
“home.” The desk, in turn notifies the 
driver of one of their limousines at the 
field over a direct telephone wire con- 
nection that the crew is waiting and 
usually before the pilots have finished 
checking their flight reports the car is 
waiting to whisk them away to the hotel. 
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It is the policy for stewardesses to go two and three together into an apartment. 
The hotel maintains several apartments particularly adapted to the use of these girls. 


\t the hotel all they have to do is sign 
the register and the bookkeeping de 
partments of the hotel and their respec- 
tive airlines do the rest. 

Before retiring they notify the desk 
on what trip they expect to leave the fol- 
lowing day and the clerk enters this in 
formation in a black register book and 
makes arrangements to call them in time 
to take a car in ample time to arrive at 
the airport and prepare their flight plans, 
check their plane and perform other 
necessary duties prior to their departure 
The drivers arriving at the hotel bring 
back the latest weather reports and 
flight information from the operations 
departments of the airlines and this in 
formation is available at the desk t 
anyone interested. 

Most of the pilots who stop at the 
hotel operate along this basis, the ones 
based in Chicago are usually married 
and have homes of their own in other 
parts of the city. 

With stewardesses it is somewhat dif- 
ferent. American and United make Chi- 
cago a permanent base for their girls 
and therefore it is the policy of these 
girls to go two and three together into 
an apartment, the cost of which is natur- 
ally borne by themselves. The Hyde 
Park, being a residential hotel, has a 
great number of apartments suitable for 


this purpose and the great majority 
of the Chicago-based stewardesses of 
American and United make the Hyde 


Park Hotel their headquarters because 
of the convenient car service to the field 
The TWA stewardesses, who are based 
in Newark and Kansas City, work along 
the same basis as the pilots, the cost of 
their room being covered by the airline. 

Because two and three girls often go 
together in the hotel apartments a unique 
situation often arises. Take for instance 
the typical stewardess’ apartment occu- 





pied by Joan Waltermire, Agnes Spence 
and Ethel Curtis of American. Miss 
Spence flys to Newark, Miss Waltermir« 
to Fort Worth and Miss Curtis to Wash- 
ington. Because of overlapping schedules 
on each of these runs sometimes a week 
or more passes before all three girls are 
together at the same time. To facilitate 
their household financial and personal 
affairs the girls have adopted the black- 
board idea for passing along messages. 
A small blackboard, usually placed near 
the telephone, is furnished and if one 
girl is home when a telephone message 
comes for another she simply writes it 
on the board for the other to see. 


Pilots, too have a similar situation with 
which to contend. For instance it is the 
policy of the airlines to room two or 
more pilots in each of the company 
rooms at the hotel for their overnight 
stay. Therefore a pilot flying between 
Newark and Chicago might arrive at the 
Hyde Park hotel at six o’clock in the 
evening; be due to return to Newark the 
following morning on an early trip. In 
the meantime the pilot of a ship flying 
between Ft. Worth and Chicago has been 
assigned to sleep in the other twin bed 
in that room for the night but he doesn’t 
arrive at the hotel until almost midnight. 
The Newark pilot is already asleep and 
the Ft. Worth pilot is still sleeping 
when the eastbound pilot leaves in the 
morning. Employees of the hotel tell 
the story about two pilots who found 
themselves in this situation one morning 
and the first flyer out walked away with 
the Texas man’s suitcase by mistake. It 
was two weeks before the proper ex- 
change was again made 


Naturally the presence of so many 
aviation people in a hotel the size of the 
Hyde Park has an effect upon the per- 
sonnel of that establishment. There are 
two specific instances of where relatives 








of hotel employees are planning careers 
in aviation, this desire being traced di- 
rectly to their relative’s relationship with 
airline personnel. H. R. Cox’s (he is a 
desk clerk) sister-in-law is now training 
as a nurse at Methodist Hospital in 
Peoria with the becoming a 
stewardess—the result of a visit to the 
Hyde Park and interest aroused by see- 
ing all the uniforms. 


idea of 


The sister of Rexine Allan, newsstand 
girl, is also in training in a Chicago hos- 
pital with the specific goal of becoming 
an airline stewardess upon her gradua- 
tion next year. She has already placed 
her application with one of the lines. 

Aviation also has an effect on the 
reading matter sold by the hotel news- 
stand. Aviation magazines are in great 
demand as are all popular periodicals in 
which there appears a specific article or 
item concerning the airlines. 

A courtesy extended by the Hyde 
Park Hotel to the general public is the 
transporting of air mail letters to the 
airport in the limousines. Mail is taken 
from a special box at the hotel desk and 
deposited at the airport post office twenty 
minutes later, thus saving several hours 
of post office handling. An average of 
about 300 pieces of mail are carried to 
the airport daily by the hotel drivers and 
these letters and packages are addressed 
to all corners of the world 

The locale of the hotel is well suited 
to service the many varied tastes for food 
and entertainment that is bound to be 
a part of such a wide variety of per- 
sonages. The hotel itself has four res- 
taurants and there are at least a half a 


dozen other good ones within a two 
block radius. There are three movie 
houses within a block’s distance from 


the hotel and Lake Michigan is only two 
blocks eastward. The hotel, in addition, 
has equipped the sun porch on the west 
side of the structure, with ping pong 
tables and this is, by far, the favorite 
sport for relaxation among the airline 
personnel frequenting the district. 
1892 by Paul Cornell, the 
Hyde Park is one of the best known 
structures on Chicago’s South Side An 
addition was built to the original hotel 
in 1912 and in the period between that 
time and the present four “cottages” 
have been acquired adjacent to the hotel. 
These cottages are arranged in kitchen- 
ette apartments and are mostly occupied 
by stewardesses, who prefer to do their 
own cooking. The hotel and annex has 
a total of 333 rooms and the cottages 
provide an additional 48 rooms. Accord- 
ing to E. J. Stevens, present manager of 
the establishment, fully half of this total 
is occupied nightly by airline personnel. 
Not only is the Hyde Park the avia- 
tion headquarters for the airline and 
aviation personnel flying into Chicago or 
working from that city, but it is equally 


Zuilt in 


well known wherever airplane wings 
carry men across the skies. 
During the recent national airline 


pilot’s convention in Chicago, which was 
held at a hotel in the Loop, many pilots 
from such points as Honolulu (Pan 
American) Miami (Eastern) and Dallas 


(Continued on page 89) 
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Above are two views of Mr. Isberg's radio-controlled gas model in flight. 


The ship performed excellently on tests. 


A Radio-Controlled 
GAS MODEL 


r = 


by R. A. ISBERG 


Many a model fan will welcome this article. 
Mr. Isberg's design is the first complete and 
successful radio-flown model plane we have seen. 


for the pilot of a model plane whose 
maneuvers can be directed by radio. 
Mastery 
Nid iy 


pcr SCRIBABLE thrills are in store 


of two highly specialized sci- 
requisite, each with its own 
absorbing problems and the combination 


ences is 
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One-tube contro! circuit. 


presents exceptional opportunities for 
individual and group achievement, some- 
thing which is rapidly disappearing in 
the amateur radio game as a result of the 
general adoption of manufactured receiv- 
ers and transmitters. A radio amateur 
need not necessarily take up the building 
of model airplanes in order to have a 
part in the fun. In fact, that would 
hardly be advisable, because he would 
probably slight the airplane in order to 
better accommodate the radio equipment; 
likewise, the model builder is poorly pre- 
pared to add radio control to his plane. 
The ideal arrangement (if you are not 
already a dyed-in-the-wool “ham” and 
aviator combined) is to find someone in 
your locality who understands model air- 
craft or radio transmitter and receiver 
construction (as the case may be) and 
then form a partnership. This is not 
dificult because there are model clubs 
and radio amateurs in practically every 
town. If you don’t know any of the mod- 
elers in your community, write to the 
National Aeronautics Assn., Washing- 
ton, D. C. (every owner of a gas model 
is registered), for addresses or shop 
around the department stores until you 
find a clerk behind a counter full of model 
accessories. Radio amateurs can be found 
by asking the local police department, 
the post office or, sometimes the phone 
company. Another advantage of working 
with someone else—the expenses are 
shared and if the experiment ends with 
a disastrous crackup you will have some- 
one to console—and to console you. 
Radio direction of aircraft models is 
by no means a new field, it really started 
with radio communication however, the 
bulk of the equipment necessary plus the 





The control unit is just « standard five- 
meter amateur or “ham” radio transmitter. 





Above is a close-up of the controlling 
transmitter. Note operator's “bug” (right). 
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unreliability of its operation retarded 
development and interested only a few 
advanced amateurs who specialized in 
model boats. The method most used 
until recent years utilized a spark trans- 
mitter (which is illegal) to send impulses 
to a coherer type receiver. Naturally, the 
range of operation was very limited and 
the results uncertain. 

As far as the majority of amateurs and 
model builders were concerned, there 
were other more interesting things to do 
and with the exception of an occasional 
Hicker of activity, thoughts of radio con- 
trol were only day dreams. 

An announcement of a radio controlled 
model airplane competition at the Detroit 
meet in 1937 started the first general wave 
of enthusiasm. Six modelers displayed 
ships and control systems, but only one 
ship, built by Chester Lanzo, flew. His 
control system (for direction only) con- 
sisted of a three tube regenerative re- 
ceiver operating on 80 meters, a home- 
made sensitive relay, and a small 1% 
volt locomotive motor with a gear train 
to operate the rudder. The controls were 
demonstrated to be operable by signals 
from an amateur station several hundred 
miles away. His plane weighed five and 
three-quarter pounds including the one 
and three-quarters pound receiver and 
control mechanism. A one-fifth horse- 
power gas engine powered the 
and I understand it was usually hand 
launched because this not quite 
enough power for the weight of the plane. 

The late Ross Hull developed a system 
for controlling sailplanes during the same 
summer. His receiver consisted of a type 
30 self-quenched super-regenerative de- 
tector, a 1B5 first audio tube and a 1F4 
second audio stage. An Eby sensitive 
relay in the output circuit was used to 
control a solonoid which operated a sim- 
ple rubber powered escapement permit- 
ting selection of right, neutral, left and 
neutral rudder positions. This scheme is 
very practical because the “pilot” on the 
ground knows exactly what position the 
rudder is in and how many impulses are 
required to turn it to a desired position 
A system not using an escapement, such 
as a motor driven gear box without stops 
is likely to bring about a crackup due 
to poor coordination between the pili t 


ship 


was 


and plane. 
While the 1938 entries in the Detroit 
competition were more advanced and 


were probably capable of more satisfac- 
tory operation than those of 1937, none 
of them could be demonstrated in the 
actual competition. The winning ship, 
Walter Good's, cracked up just after 
taking off, and no other entries were 
flown due to the uncertain wind condi- 
tions. Good's plane was equipped with 
two radio channels, using two one tube 
(type 30) receivers of the type shown in 
Figure 3. His control system operated 
both rudder tab and elevators by means 
of Sigma relays and home-made electro- 
magnetic escapements. Second place was 
awarded Clinton B. DeSoto on merit. 
The plane used in our experiments 
was designed and built by Robert Van 
Buskirk of Denver, who has been active 
(Continued on page 70) 









































F the smart-aleck who’s flying the ship 

in the above photograph reads this, 
we'd suggest he read Tex Rankin’s ar- 
ticle in Poputar AviaTION’s February is- 
sue. It’s on page 26 and the title is 
quite appropriate: “You Can’t Get Away 
With It!” The scene, according to 
PopuLAR AVIATION’s correspondent, is the 
Hayden Falls bridge over the Scioto river 
near Columbus, Ohio. It was just by a 


lucky coincidence that our photographer 





happened to be on the river bank when 
the pilot dove under the bridge. Accord- 
ing to witnesses, the pilot had two pas- 
sengers in the ship at the time. Such 
pilots not only should lose their licenses 
permanently, but should have their bare 
bottoms spanked in public. If we could 
track down this showoff we'd see to it 
that he answered to the Civil Aeronautics 
Authority. Does any reader near Colum- 
bus have a clue? 





A Novel Glider Carrier 











HE unusual trailer shown above be- 

longs to Richard du Pont, the soaring 
champion and an official of the Soaring 
Society of America. It was built for 
him by Ted Bellak who also is prominent 
in soaring circles. According to Bellak, 
the trailer was designed so that du Pont 
could pack and unpack his trim soaring 
plane with a minimum of effort and time. 

The trailer is completely weatherproof, 
is extremely lightweight and can be towed 
behind any automobile with little diffi- 
culty at speeds as high as 70 m.p.h. The 
whole unit is 36 ft. overall and is of truss 
type construction with a plywood-cov- 
ered roof. The remainder is covered 
with canvas which is doped to make it 






waterproof. The trailer’s gigantic swing- 
ing doors (see inset) are built of steel 
tubing which has likewise been fabric- 
covered and doped. The trailer’s main 
foundation beams are made of airplane 
spruce. 

Electric brakes are one feature of the 
novel trailer 
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OW comes the flying Arctic priest 
that man who has turned that 
: 


dreaded instrument of death and 
destruction in time of war, the airplane, 
nto an instrument of peace for carrying 

s gospel to the outposts of civilization, 
for running the errands of mercy, for 
bringing better living, for bringing mes- 
sages of cheer or condolence. 

The flying Arctic priest? He is the 
Rev. Paul Schulte, O.M.I., founder and 
president of MIVA, which means Mis- 
sionary International Vehicular Associa- 
tion. 

Utterly unlike the non-Catholic’s con- 
cept of the priest is Father Schulte 
Adventureous in spirit and religious in 
mind, he is a laughing, daring, powerful 
giant of a man, taller than six feet, 
heavier than 250 pounds—that man who 
abandoned his tiny, tight-fitting military 
pursuit plane in which he ranged the 
skies of France to take other men’s 
lives, to become a flying missionary in 
the trackless wastes of the Canadian 
Arctic to save other men’s lives. 


And a man—lucky fellow—who gets 


This is typical Canadian Arctic waste- 
land over which Father Schulte flies. 













the utmost out of his work. Both jobs 
—that one as the aerial killer in a war- 
mad world and that one of carrying 
gospel and succor to the ends of the 
earth—have brought him much adven- 
ture and fun and happiness. He has 
built up in 10 years the greatest organ- 
ization of its kind—the MIVA—which 
has supplied over 300 automobiles, 12 
airplanes, 15 motorboats, 15 wireless 
stations and many outboard motors and 
bicycles to far-flung Catholic mission 
stations—stations often cut off from 
supplies, mail and hospitals for years 








by 
M. H. CARRINGTON 


The Rev. Paul Schulte is daily 
proving that the airplane truly 
is an angel of peace and cheer. 


This is Father Schulte with 
his ski-fitted Stinson Reliant. 


on end—in the Arctic, Australia, India, 
Asia, Africa and South America 
The MIVA’'s latest innovation is the 


“flying church” which soon Father 
Schulte will fly into the Canadian Arctic 
to visit the communities of the devout 
who are without churches. The “flying 
church” is a huge, lumbering Fokker 
amphibian ship, 12-place and single-en- 
gined, formerly Gar Wood's $44,000 
private air yacht. The ship has been 
rebuilt so that one side of its fuselage 
opens wide, revealing within a beautiful 
altar with all the necessary parapher- 
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Father Shulte recently purchased Gar Wood's old Fokker air yacht and has converted 
it into a flying church and ambulance plane. With this ship he can do the rescue 
work formerly performed by nuns (lower picture) in a few swift minutes or hours. 


nalia for masses of the Catholic faith. 

The MIVA and the man Schulte both 
had their origin in Germany, the religious 
and progressive before-Nazi Germany. 
Schulte served four years of the World 
War in the German army, first on the east- 
ern front and later in Palestine. And it 
was, oddly enough, in the Holy Land that 
Schulte first flew and first got his inspira- 
tion which years later built the MIVA. 

Stationed at a Turkish aerodrome be- 
yond Damascus, he often enviously watched 
the nonchalant Turk pilots fly away in 
German airplanes, sometimes to return 
later with their planes badly shot up; and 
some sometimes failed to return. One day, 
he approached a Turkish pilot with whom 
he had become acquainted : 

“Take me along as your observer.” 

“Sure,” beamed the dapper, friendly 
little Turk. “For you, my friend, I’ll do 
anything. For 20 marks, I'll take you 
along.” 

So Schulte, the soldier, crammed his 
bulky frame into the rear seat of a dilapi- 
dated, wornout Rumpler two-seater—a 
precarious job at best, and this was not 
the best. And Schulte came back thor- 
oughly enthused with flight and with the 
future of aviation. No matter that that 
flight ended with the Rumpler on its 
back in a soft field; no matter that the 
chagrined Turk and the laughing pas- 
senger dangled humiliatingly upside 
down from their safety belts until res- 
cue came. 

Schulte immediately applied for transfer 
to the German air corps. The air corps 
needed such men as Schulte—daring, ad- 





venturesome, unafraid, laughing at danger 
or hardship. He was sent to Germany and 
trained as a pilot. 

But the war did something to the big 
hulking flyer. His brother, an observer 
with a London bombing squadron, was shot 
down in England. A deeply religious man, 
Schulte was appalled at the greed, hate and 
lust of war, appalled at the needless death 


The desolate icelands and two crossed 
sticks serve as Father Schulte's church. 
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and destruction; appalled at the uses to 
which planes were being put. And here, 
also, he decided to become a Catholic 
priest. 

At the end of the war, he immediately 
entered training for the priesthood, forget- 
ting for the time his flying—until 1925. 
Visiting Tempelhof airport at Berlin, the 
old nostalgia came back, the spark was re- 
kindled with him and came back the old 
desire to fly. 

Now he was torn between two fires—his 
love for flying and his duties as a priest. 
His superiors in the church, to whom he 
voiced his desire to fly again, sternly for- 
bade. The Catholic priest was forbidden 
to fly or even to sit at the controls. He 
may ride in a plane, yes; but he must not 
fly it, for that lowered the dignity of the 
priest. The church is a stern ruler. Its 
priests obey implicitly. 

But Father Schulte nursed a persistent, 
annoying and rebellious dream—a dream 
of daredeviltry, of adventure in the skies. 
He nursed it in the privacy of his cell and 
that dream—a malignant and, it seemed to 
him, a sacrilegious dream—stuck with him 
when he said his masses. 

Then came the idea that might permit 
Father Schulte to serve both his loves— 
flying and the church. 

Shaken by the horrible deaths from jun- 
gle diseases and fever of brothers at the 
mission stations of Africa and Asia be- 
cause they were separated from modern 
hospitals by impassable miles of almost 
impenetrable jungle, appalled by the stories 
of hardships of missionaries in the Arctic, 
he thought how easily airplanes might have 
rushed those stricken missionaries over the 
pestilence-ridden jungles to safety. He 
thought of how easily planes could have 
freighted in much-needed supplies to those 
Arctic outposts, and how those missionary 
priests could cover within a few days or 
hours the gruelling rounds that formerly 
required months by dog team or canoe. 

A growing resentment against his su- 
periors’ orders against flying gnawed with- 
in him. 

“Why not use planes?” demanded Father 
Schulte. “Why must the church remain 
stagnant ?” 

He voiced his ideas to brother priests 
and superiors. Some were shocked at 
his new-fangled ideas—but not Cardinal 
Schulte, the archbishop of Cologne. Car- 
dinal Schulte whole-heartedly backed the 
idea—and thus removed the church stum- 
bling blocks in his path. So in 1927, the 
MIVA was born, as a benevolent associa- 
tion, in Cologne. 

But now began the job of obtaining 
money and equipment. Father Schulte 
begged and borrowed from Mission-mind- 
ed benefactors—Catholics, Protestants and 
Jews alike—the world over. He talked 
about his plan with anyone who would 
listen. The money trickled in. He bought 
Junkers airplanes and motorboats, shipping 
them to Africa, working there for years. 

Then finally, Pope Pius XI, hearing of 
his work, removed the last of the church’s 
dissension, throwing in his enthusiastic 
support. At a private audience in 1932, the 
Pope asked him to motorize the missions 
of the Canadian Arctic under Bishops 
(Continued on page 86) 
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E’'VE a major moan against the 
President’s and the CAA’s pilot 
training defense program now 


that we know what they intend to do 


and how they propose to do it, we're 
among those who are not satisfied. 
why because the benefits of the 


program are to be confined to a group of 
college kids, 99 per cent of whom have 
never flown and are not seriously inter- 
ested in flying. 

What about all of us who are not col- 
lege students? ... and most of us now 
flying are not... what about those of 
us who have been spending our last hard- 
gathered dimes to buy time in light air- 


planes simply because we have such an 
urge to fly that nothing else will satisfy 
it?... why are we to be ignored unless 
we are attending college? . . . we're to 


continue to buy our own time— 


music-loving Negro porter from Ameri- 
can’s station at Buffalo to New York 
City so the lad could study the opera he 
loves so well . . . to date, C. R. put the 
clamps on his publicity department in 
connection with that story. . 

* * * 

Frank Cordova has plans that include 
an attempt to break Howard Hughes’ 
coast-to-coast speed record as well as 
his round-the-world mark . . . Cordova, 
at this writing, plans using that tri- 
motored Bellanca monoplane originally 
built for Alex Papana, the Rumanian 
ace ... Cordova now is seeking a backer. 

* * ” 

Latest rival for the lightplane market 
will soon announce itself . . . lest the 
surprise be too great, this is to inform 
interested parties that their competition 
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appropriately, the title is “Eagles 
of Mexico” and Dick is using the en 
tire Mexican air force to make the pic 
ture... 
* > - 

Latest headache for certain commer 
cial aircraft manufacturers is a War De- 
partment order forbidding said manu- 
facturers from giving out any figures on 
their ability to produce commercial air- 
craft ... in other words Mr. Douglas 
no longer can tell a prospective cus- 
tomer for airliners just what capacity 
he can turn out in what length of 
time . which causes us to wonder 
whether the Army’s intelligence division 
has been able to round up every Ameri- 
can and foreign newspaper and maga- 
zine that has printed that information 
in great detail within the last year 

> * os 

Aviation men who have been in St 
Louis recently have been surprised by 
a high-performance monoplane out at 
Lambert Field that has had guessers 
spellbound these last few days ... it’s 
a low-winged single-place fighter based 
on the design of the Curtiss-Wright 19-R 

but its phenomenal performance 
is said to include a climb of 





if we choose—and the govern- 
ment doesn’t even recognize 
that we’re pilots now. 

It seems extremely unfair to 
talk about creating a great back- 
log of pilots and at the same 
time ignoring the 15,000 flyers 
who now hold licenses—and the 
40,000 (in round numbers) who 
hold student permits today ... 
yet that’s just what the govern- 
ment’s program is going to do 

. if we want to do anything 
about it now ... this column is 
open if the pilots and student 
flyers want to organize for their 
own protection. 

* * * 











The Air Line Pilots’ Associ- 
ation is this country’s official— 
and only—union for those fel- 
lows but did you know 
that only 88 per cent of all the airline 
pilots in this country are members? .. . 

* * * 

The Army and Navy are showing 
signs of tightening up on the release of 
their pilots to airlines ... in the past, 
the lines have gotten the majority of 
their pilots from these services . . . but 
the generals and admirals see now that 
they'll need every pilot they can get to 
fly the military ships now on hand or 
soon to be delivered . . . this situation 
should help the commercial flying 
schools immeasurably the Army 
particularly has been very short-handed, 
having more airplanes than pilots to fly 
them . not long ago we stopped by 
the Douglas plant and were somewhat 
amazed to see a large number of fin- 
ished B-18A bombers standing out on 
the factory ramp ... factory employees 
explained that the ships were all ganged 
up there simply because the Army hadn't 
enough pilots on hand to fly them away. 

* * * 

Orchid-of-the-month to American Air- 

lines C. R. Smith for transferring that 





"She handles nicely, but don't you think we 
oughta do something to correct the torque?” 


will come from an extremely capable 
source—the Stinson company 
they’re working on a lightplane 
probably to be powered with a Lycom- 
ie ae 

> * ” 

That new Vultee attack ship being 

built for the Air Corps is interesting 

basically, it is just a cleaned-up 
version of the original military Vultee 
like that being used in China against the 
Japs . . . the Army’s version, though, 
has many refinements . . . the rear gun- 
ner’s sliding canopy operates electrical- 
ly .. . incidentally, Vultee’s also said 
to be hard at work on a one-place pur- 
suit ship (though they deny it) ... re- 
ports have it that this fighter will have no 
gas tanks; the ship’s entire wing will 
be one huge tank . . . this ship is ex- 
pected to be at Wright Field for tests 
by March 15... 

7. ~ +. 

Dick Grace, that top-notch Hollywood 
crackup pilot we've been wondering 
about for some time, has turned up in 
Mexico City directing a Mexican movie 


5,400 ft. for the first minute . . 
it’s said to climb to 20,000 feet 
in about six minutes . . 

* : * 

Laugh - of - the- month comes 
from Braniff Airways... they 
have a pilot’s questionnaire con- 
cerning the Douglas DC-2’s 
that line uses .. . prospective 
pilots are expected to get a pass- 
ing grade on the questionnaire 

. under “General Questions” 
on the DC-2 is this howler: 
“What is contained in the one- 
gallon can at the rear of the 
pilot’s seat?” ... 

* oe o 

An interesting fixture in 
United Air Lines Chicago me- 
teorology department is one of 
those forecasting toys in which 
a little wooden boy comes out 
of a toy doorway should the weather be 
headed in one direction . . . if it looks 
like the weather’ll go the other way a 
little girl comes out of her tiny door- 
way while the boy heads indoors .. . 
se @ 


Roscoe Turner, the man with the uni- 
form that once had Britain’s Royal Air 
Force agog in their efforts to identify 
it, has another little quirk worth re- 
cording . . . he wears two wrist watches, 
if you please .. . one set to New York 
time . . . the other to Chicago’s .. . 

* * * 


Prime Minister Neville Chamberlain’s 
Christmas card stunned Britain’s avia- 
tion industry and had American aviation 
people, particularly the Lockheed com- 
pany, chortling with glee... Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s card contained a beautiful flight 
photograph of an American Lockheed 
“14,” the same ship that flew him on his 
historic visit to Munich. . . 

* . . 


The Boeing company has a special 
kind of balancing tab on the control sur- 
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faces of all its large airplanes—the B-15 
and B-17 bombers, the sub-stratosphere 
four-motored “307” and the Altlantic 
Clippers. Test Pilot Eddie Allen 
says that with this tab arrangement no 
mechanical assistance is needed to use 
the ailerons, rudder or flippers ... a 
pilot can control the big planes with 
one finger ... but the Douglas company 
thinks otherwise .. . the DC-4 right now 
is having a dual motor driven control 
system installed . . . the pilot, in using 
the controls, merely starts a motor that 


actually causes the ailerons to move 
against the air-stream like motor 
boosted brakes on a motor car 


Douglas says that for big airplanes aux- 
iliary power is needed to help the pil 


ots probably both companies are 
right we just thought you'd like 
to know 


« * * 


Frankly the All-American Air Maneu- 
vers were lousy ... the show was made 
and sustained by the boys and girls, men 
and women who gathered from as far as 
Canada to the north and Nebraska to 
the west in their Cubs, Taylorcraft, Aeron- 
cas, etc., for the lightplane cruise the 
newspaper correspondents told the story 
when they reported that the gathering 
at Miami was the largest—in number of 
planes—in aviation’s history there 
were 487 airplanes on Miami airport one 


day of the meet by actual count of 
this number 325 were in the lightplane 
class. 

But for an aviation meet there was 
little to recommend the gathering 


the speeds at the races were hardly rep 
resentative of even moderate priced pri 
vate planes—something like 176 m.p.h 
for a 25 mile race was tops... in fact 
those who attended agreed the maneu- 
vers hardly had anything to offer to the 
general public. 

For pilots there was great interest in 
watching the stunting of Cubs and 
Aeroncas ... one boy from South Caro 
lina did slow rolls, an outside loop and 
inverted flying in a Cub... believe it or 
not! . 

° * a 

Item from Germany: a special kind 
of synthetic fuel for aviation motors has 
been developed by German chemists 

it is injected into motors in solid 
form, not as a vapor in which there is 
a large percentage of air... it is eco- 
nomical and is said to free Germany 
from the need for large petroleum fields 
and oil reserves and is supposed to give 
power as well as normal fuels in the 87 
to 92 octane class 

e * ¥ 

Odds and Ends... it’s said the Aero- 
nautical Chamber of Commerce is due 
for a shakeup .. . Charles Horner, NAA 
prexy, is about to get a high Washington 
post ... in about two months the 
Army’s newest secret Douglas “tricycle” 
bomber can fly non-stop from Texas to 
Panama and back carrying a full 
military load and crew of three leave 
it to the British: those 200 American bomb- 
ers they bought will be known as Lock- 
heed Hudsons, instead of 14’ 


END 

















Solution? 
Sirs: 

I should like to submit a caption con- 
cerning the picture of the Curtiss F-11C 
fighter which appears on page 40 of your 
February issue. I believe this to be the 
same ship that Herr Ernst Udet acquired 
as a sport plane. It was especially modified 
for his arcrobatic displays and first 
appeared ... at Tempelhof aerodrome on 
Easter Sunday, 1934 

Bos CUNNINGHAM 
London, Ontario, Canada. 
Rankin Bouquet 
Sirs: 

A thousand thanks to PopuLAR AVIATION 
for the publishing of Tex Rankin’s article, 
“You Can’t Get Away With It!” I’ve read 
the article three times and intend reading 
it again until I have thoroughly acquainted 
myself with its contents .. . It is articles 
such as this that contribute immeasurably 
to safety in flying, particularly to flyers 
who are unable to attend an accredited 
flying school; flyers whose only informa- 
tion is gleaned from a very few texts, the 
advice of an instructor and a possible hur- 
ried reading of PopuLar AVIATION 
There are thousands of young men and 
women in the United States today who are 
learning to fly . young men and women 
whose only turn-and-bank indicator is the 
seat of their respective pants . . . they’ve 
sold their hogs, mortgaged their cars and 
even sacrificed their best girls to learn to 
fly and most of them are doing a darned 
good job of it. So for an article like “You 
Can’t Get Away With It!” goes, for myself 
at least, a “thank you” 

CuHartes S, Fincn. 
Carlisle, Indiana. 


Sirs: 

; J am especially enthused with Mr. 
Rankin’s article and, as far as I am con- 
cerned, it is the most informative article 
[ ever read in any text or publication. If 
I knew Mr. Rankin’s address I would cer- 
tainly write him, expressing my gratitude 
for such valuable information for the pri- 
vate flyer . . . I think you should encour- 
age Mr. Rankin to give us more of the 
real “meat” of his knowledge of flying. 
No doubt this one article . . . will be the 
direct cause of saving life and property 
and, while | have only about ten hours 
solo, the idea brought out about the effect 
of centrifugal force and its effect on the 
stalling speed and applied to loops, turns, 
etc., has caused me to much improve my 
air work already. I hope to see many 
more of such valuable articles 

T. C. RayYNeEs 


Braman, Oklahoma. 

® Our thanks to Readers Finch and Raynes 
and the many others who have expressed 
great enthusiasm over Mr. Rankin’s article. 
Their Rankin appetites will be further 
sated by his second article in this issue 
Others will follow in the near future.—Ed 





Saps 


Sirs: 


Your article in the February issue 


entitled “Strike!” ... got on my nerves 
. the flyers who did the dirty work for 
Tom Girdler and Republic Steel get my 
most serious wording as “saps” and as 
usual they are the “student type” who do 
not know what it means to slave for Big 
Corporations . . . I always took that P, A. 
was for the small operator, men who can- 
not get in with the big shots. 
FRANK E. 
Sudbury, Ontario, Canada. 
® Reader Biltonen takes his class-distinc- 
tion too seriously. PopuLar AVIATION sim- 
ply reported an interesting story and will 
continue to do so in the future.—Ed. 


3ILTONEN. 


Transatlantic Feud 
Sirs: 

With reference to “This Transat- 
lantic Poker Game” | do not intend to take 
part in this discussion as | am afraid my 
knowledge of the situation is not very 
great. However, you will by this time, 
have received definite information that our 
G class Empire boats are actually flying 
and some have started on special service in 
connection with moving the Christmas mail 
on the Empire routes. One of these 
boats, the Imperial Cabot, was earmarked 
to make transatlantic flights this 
past Fall but unfortunately they had to 
be postponed due to the international crisis 
Now that this is over, different arrange- 
ments had to be made because of the ap 
proaching busy Christmas season. 

PauL E. BEWSHEA, 
Commercial Manager. 
Imperial Airways, Ltd 


New York, N. Y 


some 


Sirs: 

That (Royal Air Force) bomber 
flight to Australia (recently) sort of bears 
out my criticism of the composite aircraft, 
doesn’t it? If they could take off unas- 
sisted and fly 7,100 miles, why the ---- 
is (Imperial Airways) fooling around 
with an expensive, unwieldly composite 
job that won’t come within a thousand 
miles of that record? . 

Joun C. A. WATKINS 
Baltimore, Maryland 
@ Author Watkins’ remarks concerning 
the Mayo composite aircraft have been 
voiced by several veteran aviation men, in- 
cluding a few able British airmen who have 
been closely connected with the project.— 


Ed 


Gliders 

Sirs: 

<a decided I would like t 
build a sailplane . . . Upon seeing an arti- 
cle on gliding in PopuLtar AviaTIon | 
thought that you could possibly help m¢ 
in the matter of securing a good, reliable 
plan 


I have 


JouN L. Spry. 

Punchbowl, N.S.W., Australia. 

® Gliding and soaring enthusiasts will save 
themselves time by requesting such aid 
from the Soaring Society of America, 1500 
Locust St., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
We cannot possibly maintain a clearing 
house on this particular phase of aviation. 
—Ed END 
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by GEORGE H. DACY 


This is the story of a fishing trip as we'd all 


love to have it. You might get a few pointers. 


EEMINGLY it would be most ap- 
priate if flying fishermen fished 
for flying fish. But in 
reality there is no limit to the kind and 
ariety of finny treasure which aviation 
nglers yank from the deep sea or in- 
nd 1 river. For they sing a song 
ymething to the effect of “what differ- 
e distance?” The space-annihilating 
iphibian doesn’t effectuate the pres- 
the piscatorial princes in two 

once but it comes 
asantly close to turning that trick. 
who fly to their fishing grounds 
visit a half dozen different sites 
‘uns usually strike in the 
e time that it takes their mates who 
boat or motor car to arrive at 

1 appraise the fishing possibilities of 


] 


single angling ground—hetter Say 


exclusively 


ike or 


three places it 


ere the big 


are some handicaps associated 
amphibian angling; however the 
reme distance-covering feature of 
fishing greatly over- 
es any such shortcomings. Inter- 
te | McCarty, secretary of the 


Rate Wor 


atest style of 


eminent Rod and Reel Club of Miami 


€ Florida, or John Larrimore of 
Miami, ardent fishing fan, if you doubt 
at your correspondent writes about 


ng from a cloud cruiser. Both these 

gling enthusiasts are busy men; they 

y devote a few hours at a time 

outdoor sport which they love so 

ell. Usually a flying boat as a fishing 

t enables them to make the most of 
limited vacation fishing hours. 

e good fishing off the south Florida 
ast usually is had in the Gulf Stream, 
ear the Florida keys or over the in- 
lescribably beautiful coral rock reefs. 
Those grounds are from 30 to 40 miles 

the Miami fishing wharves: it usu- 


ally takes one or two hours by fishing 
boat to reach the spots where the game 
fish hunger for choice bait. That 
means that the out and in trips require 
from three to four hours. Add at least 
a similar time elapse for the actual an- 
gling and you have another day gone. 
If on the other hand the anglers aspire 
to motor to the popular fishing lanes 
below Tavennir and down towards Cape 
Sable they have a drive of 75 miles 
on their hands before they reach salt 
water. Then they have to transfer 
tackle, dunnage, and provisions to a 
boat and put in another half hour or 
more of water travel before they loose 
their first casts of the day. If instead 
of motoring to the keys they elect to 
visit Everglades City or Naples they 
must travel 75 to 105 miles by land 
across the southern Florida peninsula 
before they arrive at the Mexican Gulf 
where they can charter a fishing boat. 
If you’re an amphibian owner or if 
you team up with a couple of pals and 
charter a seaplane for your fishing all 
the worries and hurries of land travel 
exit from the picture from the very 
take-off. Messers. McCarty and Larri- 
more for example spend no more than 
15 minutes in flying out to the select 
Gulf Stream sites where a seasoned 
hook and liner is apt to bait and boat— 
or rather amphibian—anything from a 
40-pound grouper, 60-pound sailfish, 50 
pounds of fierce fighting barracuda or a 
marlin or tuna as big as a small Shet- 
land pony. If the first site is not pro- 
ductive of prompt “strikes” the birdman 
lifts his plane for a try another place 
possibly five or ten miles farther south. 
If the fish aren’t biting at the second 
“stand” the maneuver is repeated. The 
party continues to fly, land, and cast 
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Two aerial fishermen set out for a flight. 


Larrimore (below) gets a strike and reels in. 














il 
Larrimore lands the first fish while 


until the rodmen locate a satisfactory 
spot where the game fish display an 
appetite for cut fish served on hooks. 
Then the anglers, from perches on the 
hull or wings of the floating amphibian, 
match their skill against that of the 
finny swimmers. The contest between 
the takers and evaders continues until 
the sportsmen have filled their creels or 
the decision of the clock hastens their 
homeward flight Two and one-half 
hours total elapsed time and the fun- 
loving fishermen are back again at their 
desks; nobody even suspects that they 
have journeyed away out to the Gulf 
Stream, “flying-boated” plenty of hard- 
fighting fish, and returned to their offices 
in such an amazingly short interval. 
That is the pristine contribution of the 
modern amphibian or seaplane to the 
exciting sport of game fishing, especially 
when business tries to toss a monkey 
wrench into the pastiming engagements 
of the business executive or professional 
man. 

The seaplane as a vehicle to convey 
you to your angling rendezvous offers 
another possibility. The fishermen who 
can spare but limited time from their 
business duties may arrange with friends 
for a meeting at a certain fishing 
grounds at an appointed hour. The 
more leisurely anglers can proceed to 
that spot by fishing boat. Those to 
whom time means money may start 
several hours later, fly by amphibian 
to that spot, transfer to the boat, fish 
with their companions for an hour or 
so and then use the seaplane as a means 
of speedy transport back to the city 
where business dates, conferences and 
board meetings await them. Men of 
affairs who live in seaside cities may 
dedicate their luncheon hours to such 
new-record fishing trips. 

Just another example of what Florida 
offers to flying fishermen: Florida is 
speckled with some 30,000 small lakes, 
large rivers, and their tributaries. And 
anyone that thinks the fishing in these 


McCarthy (right 


) casts for his first- 


interior bodies of water does not offer 
rare sport simply is not familiar with 


our southernmost state. Fishing is 
superlatively fine in these interior 
waters; catches of black bass for ex- 


ample that weight from three or four 
up to 10 to 12 pounds or more per fish 
are common. And the fish usually bite 
like there was no natural food left in the 
waters which they inhabit. 

It is only natural, then, that the air- 


plane would fit into this picture ad- 
mirably. Not only is Florida and its 
surrounding fishing grounds ideal for 


the amphibian or flying boat; such far 
off places as central and northern Canada 
also are especially suited for this type 
of fishing. In Canada, for instance, the 
fiying fisherman can fly up to any one 
of hundreds of ice cold fresh water 
lakes—many of them have never been 
charted—and spend a thrilling week-end 
getting his fill of trout, bass, pike, pick- 
erel and muskellunge. To the seaplane 
these lakes are no more difficult to get 
into than a large airport for a landplane 
To reach them overland, though, would 
be an almost impossible task. Florida 
is more accessible to the landsman. 
When fishing in the Gulf Stream, 
along the Florida keys, amidst the Ten 
Thousand Islands on the west coast 
and in the Mexican Gulf is poor, the 
amphibian-riding anglers can fly inland 
to mighty Lake Okeechobee and many 
of the other popular interior waters 
which dot ’gatorland and enjoy good 
fishing. Riding the skyways and air 
lanes enables the most progressive styl- 
ists in angling to make the round of a 
dozen or more of these lakes in a half 
day, covering possibly several hundred 
miles and yanking some good food fish 
from each waterway. That is a new and 
novel experience in the history of Amer- 
ican sport fishing. If you doubt that it 
has some spectacular thrills to offer just 
try it and revise your opinion. Take it 
from your writer you'll experience some 
rare fun, something to tell the grand- 
children about when you grow old. 
END 











High Speed Airliners 








EW airliners, capable of maximum 

level speeds of nearly 300 m.p.h. and 
built for passenger transport in the at- 
tenuated air of the great heights, are on 
order by the Air Ministry from the 
Fairey company, constructors of the Battle 
bomber which now is in large production 
for the Royal Air Force. 

Models of the new transports have 
been tested in the new Fairey wind-tun- 
nel, a giant structure housed in a special 
building at the company’s factory at 
Hayes, near London. This is the larg. 
est privately owned wind-tunnel in the 
world. There the research workers have 
obtained data for the basic design of the 
new aircraft, which will be four-engined 
low-wing monoplanes built entirely of 
metal to the “stressed-skin” formula, in 
which the external coverings of wings and 
fuselage carry much of the loads and 
stresses imposed on the structure in 
flight. Power will be supplied by four 
1,000 h.p. engines, each driving an Ameri- 
can constant-speed  controllable-pitch 
propeller. 


Country Gals 


IXTY-TWO of United Air Lines 140 

stewardesses come from “the coun- 
try” towns under 3,000 population it has 
been discovered. Apparently the small 
town girl who enters nurses training and 
is ambitious and willing to learn, is an 
ideal type for stewardess on the airlines 


Some of the towns represented on the 


roll includes: Lapwai, Idaho; Pierz, 
Minn.; Celina, Ohio; Hell’s Canyon, 
Montana; Valencia, Kansas; Brush, 


Colorado (the girl from this town is Alice 
Razor!); Petersburg, Alaska; Yoncella, 
Oregon; Soldier Summit, Utah; Brighton, 
Iowa; Tonganoxie, Kansas, and Wa- 
mego, Kansas. 


No Snitching! 


FFICIALS of the Civil Aeronautic: 

Authority recently got through a 
new regulation designed to prevent rep- 
resentatives of that organization from 
“telling tales out of school”. Designated 
as “Regulation 205-A-2”, it announces 
that “information or documents obtained 
by officers or employees of the Author- 
ity in the course of any examination, 
study or investigation pursuant to the 
Act, shall, unless made a matter of pub- 
lic record, he deemed confidential. Off- 
cers and employees are hereby prohib- 
ited making such confidential in- 
formation or documents available to any- 
one other than a member, officer or em- 
ployee of the Authority, unless the Au- 
thority authorizes the disclosure of such 
information or production of such docu 
ments. . .” 
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At right ere a few Wiggins employes beside 


» Waco "N" belonging to their company. 


Leominster air- 
7 port serves two 

a of Massachusetts 
leading industrial 
cities. It is nestled 
between two low, 
rolling hills that 
stretch to the west, 
rolling higher and 
higher to form the 
majestic Berkshires 
that frame the fa- 
mous Mohawk 
Trail. At 52, just returned from vacation 
trip to Europe, Elmer W. Wiggins drove 
) the Fitchburg airport one sunny after- 

on in 1930. Officially Wiggins had retired 
from active business at 52, having com- 
pleted a successful career in chemistry. 
But that afternoon was born within him 
an enthusiasm, a vitality, a courage he 
had not known before—the love of avi- 
People snickered behind his back 
when he decided to learn to fly. What 
did a man of 52 years want to learn 
to fly for, they asked. 

But few doubting Thomases 
hadn’t reckoned on the fearless, hard- 
Jusiness man who—though ofh- 
ially retired—decided to take a spe- 
ified sum from his life’s earnings and 

aviation. Thus, in Fitchburg, 
eight short years ago, was born 
E. W. Wiggins Airways. The company 
onsisted of one pilot and one airplane 
—a Spartan biplane that today still is 

n fine condition and sees daily service 
at one of the four Wiggins Airways 
bases—the Rhode Island State airport, 
serving Providence; the base at New- 
port, R. I., the Norwood, Mass., airport 
and the richest, most potent of Wiggins’ 
aeronautical assets, the base at the Bos- 
ton’s municipal airport. 

More youthful and energetic than he 
was eight years ago, Wiggins is now in 
his 60th year, a dominating figure, a 
legend of New England aviation, a man 
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MR. WIGGINS 
SELLS 'E 


by KEN DRONN 


When a man retires after a successful business 
career, you'd think he'd stay put. This one didn't. 


who has done more than any other one 
to unify aviation interest and enthusiasm 
in the six New England states. Slight 
of stature, his wind-burned face always 
wreathed in a smile, Wiggins has an 
average business day that is likely to 
take him to most any corner of New 
England—thanks to the fleetness of his 
330 h.p. Beechcraft. 

Despite the large sales force he has 
gathered about him, Wiggins is by far 
the best salesman of his company—it’s 
not unusual for him to sell ten of Bill 
Piper’s Cubs in a month. In 1939 he 
probably will sell nearly a hundred of the 
hundreds of Cubs that first see the light 
of day at Lock Haven, Pa. With a 


total of 12 pilots, Wiggins has a fleet of 
33 planes, 13 of these being cabin jobs 
for sight-seeing and charter work. His 
fleet outnumbers that of many airlines 
and is equalled by no non-scheduled 
operator in the United States. His vast 
organization represents Beech, Waco 
and Piper for most of New England 
A twin-engined Beechcraft is the pride 
of the Wiggins fleet—though shrewd 
business man Wiggins made sure that 
the ship was subscribed to for 1,000 
hours annually before writing his check 
for beaming Walter Beech. Governors 
of most of the New England states and 
countless other dignitaries have been 
air-born aboard the twin-engined Beech. 


Boston's municipal airport is an ideal operations base for private operators as well as airlines. 
Wiggins Airways (hangar in circle) use Boston as its headquarters and has three other branch bases. 
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Protege and intimate friend of Wiggins 


is blonde and affable Charles Cowan, 
now chief pilot of E. W. Wiggins Air- 
ways. Cowan does much of the high 
speed flying and is all but married to 
the twin-engined job. Proudest triumph 
of Cowan so far this year was to outdo 
airline schedules on a recent non-stop 
flight from Chicago to New York when 
the “ole girl” covered the 712 mile air- 
way in less than three hours and a half 
Not a record, to be sure, but plenty 
good enough for a Wiggins pilot and a 
Wiggins plane. 

Wiggins points with pride to 
things—the speed and safety of his air- 
planes and his high standard of main- 
tenance. E. W., as he is known through- 
out the aviation industry, has hired some 
of the country’s most skilled mechanics. 
His theory is “I don’t give a damn how 
much it costs—what I want is to elimi- 
nate motor failures or any sort of me- 
chanical trouble with our planes.” 

That theory has yielded a splendid 
harvest. His student business has in- 
creased tremendously in the past two 
his 


two 


years. From Boston base, scores 
of college students, many attending 
Harvard, fly regularly. His volume of 


charter business sets the pace, not only 
for New England, but for the rest of 
the country as well. Thousands upon 
thousands of New Englanders have tak- 
en their first airplane rides in Wiggins’ 
ships. During the summer months some 
of his ships are placed on floats and are 
operated from lakes in New Hampshire 
and Maine. 

Every two days Wiggins makes it a 
point to visit each of his four bases— 
always by plane, of course. From 
Providence, where he makes his home, 
he makes the circuit to Newport, Nor- 
wood and Boston within the space of 
four or five hours. His Boston man- 
ager, Ben Follett first joined the Wig- 
gins organization as a pilot several years 
ago. To Follett’s office every Thursday 
morning go the entire Boston personnel 
for a round-table discussion. Wiggins 
has never tolerated politics within his 


organization and all difficulties, large 
and small, are ironed out on Thursday 
mornings. Both Wiggins and Follett 


urge their employees to fly as much as 
possible Mechanics and helpers get 
into the air at regular intervals A 
comprehensive educational program 
amongst his pilots was launched a few 
years ago. Each pilot is required to put 
in a certain amount of instrument time 
each month. 

One of the chief spark plugs in the 
company is Miss Miriam Vanderslice 
who soloed a few years ago and became 
actively engaged in fixed base opera- 
tions by her association with the late 
John H. Shobe and Shobe Airlines. 
After Shobe’s death, Wiggins took over 
the Shobe hangar and operation and 
convinced Miss Vanderslice that she 
should continue as Follett’s assistant. 
She owns a Fleet biplane that sees much 
service during lunch hours and on Sat- 
urdays and Sundays. 

When he made his first solo flight 
eight years ago, Wiggins was one of the 
(Continued on page 76) 








We Told You So... 








E have been championing the safety 
of modern private flying for years and 


now have found someone else who isn’t 
doing a bad job at all. Whoever this en- 
terprising airman is, PopuLAR AVIATION’S 
correspondent wasn’t able to tell us. But 
the fellow who hung that sign on the car 
deserves some sort of medal. 

The site is near Lancaster, Pennsylvania, 


where the automobile in the picture met 
with a somewhat devastating accident. It 
so happened that the accident occurred near 
Lancaster’s airport. The car was so com- 
pletely liquidated that a few gleeful airmen 
at that field took advantage of the situa- 
tion. You see the results above. They tell 
us that the stunt helped business out at the 
airport 








New Engine Tester 





ROOF that the Wright Aeronautical 

Corporation is planning on air-cooled 
radial engines up to 3,000 h.p. is evidenced 
hy a series of 14 engine testing cells re 
cently completed at the Wright factory in 
Paterson, N. J. The photograph below is 
of one of the test cells’ control rooms. 

Four of these new cells already are in 
use. Several others are nearing completion 
and will be placed in operation as soon as 
finished. They are used solely for the pur 
pose of carrying out final tests on engines 
being built on a production basis and are 
not for experimental development. Of 
particular interest in connection with these 
cells are the provisions that have been 


made for the simulation of practically any 
condition that an engine might encounter in 





rath se prcotaey 





actual flight. A blower connected to the 
carburetor air intake, for instance, en- 
ables engineers to duplicate the “ramming” 
effect of air entering the carburetor at 200 
m.p.h 
controls that will “thin” the air being fed 
to the carburetor. 

The test cells are built in pairs, sepa- 
rated by a control room like that shown 
below. On each side.of the control room 
are tables and panels on which are mounted 
the throttled and various instruments with 
which the engines are checked for power 
output, fuel and oil consumption, cooling 
and other functions. A clear glass window 
above the instrument panel gives the test 
observer a clear view of the cell and 
engine. 


This blower also is equipped with | 
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lerstands it, 


INTERTIME, with its ice and 
is a source of joy to every 
Nature herself has 
rovid to play with, new 
eans for enjoyment, and the thrills as- 
ed with snowballing, ice-skating, 
j sliding are never forgotten elements 
ldhood 

But the pilots who fly in winter weather 
yecasionally experience an entirely different 
ind of thrill—the thrill born of Nature's 
ss in causing ice to ap- 
least desired—on the 
Ice itself is one of 


snow, 
youngster 


d new toys 





riciousne 
here it 1s 


an airplane. 


e most capricious of Nature’s children 
nder some circumstances it will form 
airplane wings and control surfaces 

p small quantities as to be as harm- 
less aS an ice cube, but under certain 


n 
ynditions favorable to its growth 
e will change the shape of an airfoil 


swiftly—right before your eyes—that 
forced landing or even a parachute 
p may be the only alternative. 


There is no reason, however, why an 
should fear this special hazard 
flying. That is, not if he un- 
knows its possibilities, the 
ons under which it will form, and 
1iows where it may be found. Knowing 
his, ice may be avoided by simply steer- 
Now the kind of ice 
airfoil and the kind of 





e you put in iced tea are sisters under 
the skin, but, like Judy O’Grady and the 
lonel’s lady (apologies to Kipling), 


blance ends there. In the order 


azard involved, the various 
nds f aircraft ice are: Clear Ice 
metimes called slaze), Rime, and 


order that you may recognize 


these three villians if you should ever hap- 


en to encounter them their descriptions 


s follows 

Clear Ice.—The most dangerous char- 
acter of all. Normally smooth and glassy 

appearance but it becomes very rough 


and treacherous if it forms in the 
resence of sleet and snow. At its 
worst, it forms in an irregular, mush- 


shaped near the leading 
edges of wing and control surfaces at 
point of maximum camber. 
Since this point is usually aft of de- 
such equipment is 

cent effective in 
deposits of clear ice. 
ngs tenaciously to any surface on 

vhich it forms and is almost impos- 
sible to break loose. After picking up 


mass 
out the 


equipment 
about 50 per 


iting large 


a moderate dose of clear ice the air- 
plane will usually start vibrating 
badly. In this case you should either 


seek warmer air where the ice will 
melt off, or cold dry air in which it 
will evaporate. Yes, ice can evaporate! 
Rime.—A white, opaque ice which 
forms in a granular, sharp-nosed de 
along entering edges of the air- 
structure. Rime is not particu- 
larly dangerous under normal condi 
tions since it will not materially alter 
the aerodynamic shape of wings and 
control surfaces. Due to its granular 
composition it possesses little tenacity 
and chunks of it are constantly lost 
due to normal vibration of the air- 
plane. The formation of dangerously 
large deposits of rime ice is therefore 


os 1t 


T 
r 

, 
plane 





unusual—but sometimes quite possible. 
Frost.—The least dangerous (rela- 
tively speaking) ice of all. It is a 
crystalline ice structure which forms 
more or less lightly on an airplane 
when left outdoors on clear, cold 
nights. It may form in flight when an 
airplane emerges from a cold layer of 
air and enters air of higher tempera- 
ture and moisture content. In this case 
it will usually disappear as soon as 
the airplane attains the same temper- 
ature as the air through which it is 
flying. Although frost is normally of 
small hazard, Alaskan pilots have re- 
ported rapid frost formations during 
take-off in such quantities as to cause 
them to lose control of the airplane 
shortly after leaving the ground. Play 
safe and remove all frost (and snow) 
from your wings and control surfaces 
before taking off. 
You will find it quite easy to avoid any 


contact with rime or clear ice if you 
will just remember 
(and logical) facts. 


these two simple 


CEI 


Airmen have had a deadly fear of ice ever since the begin- 
ning of ‘weather" flying. It is a fear that is well founded. 


by 
ABBOT 
MacDONALD 


The ice on the above aileron caused the sud- 
den loss of control and crash of a large 
airliner not long ago. Thirteen were killed. 


unless visible 
atmosphere 


First: Ice cannot form 
moisture is present in the 
That is, moisture such as clouds, fog, or 
rain must be present in the air through 
which your airplane is flying 

Second: The temperature of the air sur 
rounding the airplane must be less than 
+2° Centigrade (about 36° Fahrenheit) 
This is a fairly conservative upper tem 
perature limit. 

It is important that both of these condi- 
tions exist simultaneously at the particular 
place in the earth’s atmosphere in which 
you are flying. Thus, the ground tempera- 
ture may be well above freezing, yet at 
3,000 feet severe icing conditions may 
exist. As a matter of fact, sufficient clear 
ice has been encountered on a summer day 
while flying in a cumulus cloud at about 
12,000 feet to cause the pilot to lose con- 
trol of his airplane! 

The formation of aircraft ice of any 
type depends upon the existence in the 
atmosphere of minute droplets of water 
which are undercooled to temperatures 
below freezing. “Unbelievable!”, you may 
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say; but nevertheless, it is a fact that par- 

ticles of water can exist in a wet unfrozen 
state at temperatures well below freezing. 
The precise reasons for undercooling have 
been the subject of considerable scientific 
speculation and controversy which does 
not concern us—just accept undercooling 
as a fact. 

Undercooled water droplets possess a 
most amazing property, for as soon as the 
droplet is suddenly disturbed, as by strik- 
ing an airplane for example, a part of 
the droplet is converted almost immedi- 
ately to ice. The quantity of each droplet 
thus converted to ice depends upon the 
degree of undercooling and the size of 
the droplet. At very cold temperatures 
almost all of a small cloud droplet may 
freeze at the instant of collison with an 
airplane. Under these conditions rime ice 
would form. Careful study of icing re- 
ports by pilots has resulted in the follow- 
ing conclusions in regard to rime: 

(1) Rime forms more frequently in 
the types of clouds found within cold 
air masses than in warm air mass clouds. 
Cold air-mass clouds are usually of the 
stratus, strato-cumulus, alto-cumulus and 
small cumulus types. Convection and 
turbulence within these clouds are usu- 
ally slight and hence the size of water 
particles supported in them—-will be 
small. Also, the colder the air, the 
smaller its capacity for holding mois- 
ture. Consequently cold air mass clouds 
will be composed of small and _ thinly 
dispersed water droplets and the clouds 
will be relatively “dry”. (2) Rime will 
ordinarily predominate at temperatures 
of —8° Centigrade (about 18° Fahren- 
heit) or lower. 

Clear ice forms under conditions quite 
different from those described above. 
When the cloud particles are large and 
temperatures are between about —8 and 
+2 degrees Centigrade only a small por- 
tion of each undercooled particle will 
freeze immediately upon striking the air- 
plane surface. Now the fundamental 
laws of physics cannot be denied and the 
resulting mixture of ice and water im- 
mediately assumes a temperature of zero 
degrees Centigrade (the freezing point). 
This phenomenon will take place irre- 
gardless of how cold the under-cooled 
droplet may have been before striking 
the airplane. 

The droplet after striking the airplane 
will then consist of two components: (1) 
ice, (2) water at the freezing temperature 
but still unfrozen (let’s just refer to this 
component in future discussions as “re- 
maining water”). The severity of the clear 
ice formation depends almost entirely on 
how much time is required for complete 
freezing of the “remaining water” com- 
ponent. If conditions are such that the 
“remaining water” freezes fairly rapidly 
it will not have much opportunity to spread 
out and become distributed by the force 
of the airstream. In this case each drop- 
let striking the airplane will become par- 
tially frozen at the instant of impact, the 
“remaining water” will spread a little 
and soon the entire droplet becomes a 
glassy “spot” of ice. 

As each new droplet forms on top of 
the preceding droplet, a sort of a ridge 
(Continued on page 8&5) 





Yacht for Martin's Navy" 





Cyne L. MARTIN’S plans to build 
huge flying boats on a major scale 
during the next few years have been in- 
dicated recently by the arrival at his 
Baltimore plant of a luxurious seagoing 
yacht which will be used in the tests of 
the aircraft. 

To serve as a floating platform for 
the engineers and others who must wit- 
ness tests which determine the handling 
characteristics of the airplanes on the 
surface, Martin has purchased the 85 ton 
Margaret F. III from Lawrence P. Fisher, 
president of the Cadillac Motor Company. 

One of the fastest and most luxurious 
craft of her type afloat, the yacht, which 
will be rechristened the Glenmar, was 
built ten years ago by John H. Wells, 
Inc., of New York City. A sister craft, 
the Lura M. IV, was built at the same 
time for the automobile manufacturer’s 
brother. 

The Glenmar is 106 feet long, with a 
beam of 16 feet and a double-planked 
cedar and pine hull. She is driven at 
from 16 to 17 miles an hour by two 200 
h.p. Winston Diesel six-cylinder engines, 
with electricity being generated by a 
Winton-Junkers Diesel and Winton gas 
engine. 

Mr. Martin explained that in addition 
to using the craft for test work, it will 
serve also for pleasure trips on the 
Chesapeake Bay. It is well-equipped 
for this purpose, having owner’s quarters 
with a double stateroom, dressing room 
and bath (for guests, there is one bath 
with tub and another with shower) and, 
altogether, sleeping accomodations for 
seven in addition to quarters for a rather 
large crew. 

The pioneer manufacturer’s business 
is booming. His plant is being operated 
in two shifts at the present time, put- 


The “Glenmar" will be used both as a floating laboratory and pleasure yacht. 





ting out bombers for export and, it is 
believed but not confirmed by the com- 
pany, completing an order from the 
Navy for twin-engined patrol boats. 
These flying boats will be tested next 
spring, it is understood. ° 

Martin also is expected to receive a 
considerable share of the business which 
will result from the rearmament pro 
gram announced recently by the Prest 
dent, and in addition it 


lines is ready to start transatlantic pas* 
senger service, the equipment will be 
built by Martin. 

James S. Eaton, vice president of 
American Export, and other officials of 
the company have conferred frequently 
in recent months with Martin, and it 
is known that he has plans ready for a 
flying boat larger than any ever built 
in this country, including the Atlantic 
Clippers built by Boeing for Pan Ameri- 
can Airways. 

Looking forward to his activity in the 
construction of water-based aircraft, 
Martin has also ordered a 38 foot crash 
boat, with a speed of thirty knots and 
complete fire-fighting and emergency 
equipment, from a yard in Annapolis, 
Md. Since all tests are conducted by 
the company on the Chesapeake Bay a 
few miles from the plant, and with flying 
boats being built in quantities, a Martin 
“navy” is not only desirable but abso- 
lutely vital 

Meanwhile, there is some speculation 
about the reported order the Martin com- 
pany is said to have from the Navy. The 
rumor, at least, recalls the small “flying 
model” (shown below) that was pub- 
licized in Popucar AviIATION early last 
year. At the time, this model was said to 
be a replica of the Navy design. 


Is this one-man flying model the predecessor of a fleet of bombers for the Navy? 





is considered 
likely that when American Export Air# 
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flight 


resulted in this complexion for Miss King. 


A leaky oil line during a stunt 


HOROUGHLY distinguished 
r mor an usual accom- 
achievements 


er ol more th 


plishments—whose 
and records stamp her as an unusual air 
ueen—is Miss Bernadine Lewis King. 
A typical Western girl, raised in the 


Rockies, and known to 
her friends as “the flying cow 
f 


her interest in cattle and 


New Mexico 


iuse Oo 


Piri € 


n taking part in round-ups 

hen possible, saw her first airplane 

hen she was eight years old. Aviation 

as been one of main interests since 
at « 

In the early 1930’s she decided avia- 

would be her career, and after pass- 


her pilot tests before Department of 
e Inspector Gene Scroggie, she 
set out to become a success as a pilot 
iviation and to make it pay 


er Wwe 

During her flying career which has 
been crowded into an unbelievable brief 
period years this young woman has 
flown over 1,000 certified hours and ex- 
perienced a wide range of adventures 
and ir catastrophies which rival 
fictior 

Today she is the only woman sky- 
write the United States, an excep- 


tional stunt exhibitionist, and the holder 
pside down flying records. The dif- 
erent kinds of aviation work Miss King 
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has done since she received her license 
in 1935, and the experiences she has had 
are amazing, and would fill a good-sized 
book if one were to tell about all of 
them. We will touch on but a few in the 
following paragraphs. 

She has made 32 forced landings, ap- 
proximately four times the number made 
by the average pilot, and she signifi- 
cantly attributes nearly every one of 
them—some of which were safe by a 
very narrow margin—to what she terms 
“unorthodox methods of flying—testing, 
stunting and dangerous aerobatic ma- 
neuvers.” 

It makes no difference to Miss King 
what she is doing as long as she is in 
the air. The air is her life. “I don’t care 
if I am right side up or upside down, 


Bernadine Kin makes é busines: of $s! 
9g $ 























AIR QUEEN 


by F. LELAND ELAM 


uch hedge-hopPind - 





Here's a pilot for the girls to feel proud 
about. Bernadine Lewis King is an ace in her 
own right and competes with airmen to prove it. 


as long as I am upstairs,” she told 
PopuLar AVIATION’s correspondent at her 
headquarters at 6272 Yucca Street, 
Hollywood. “It may be in either big 
planes or little ones. I do prefer being 
alone, and most all of my extra-long 
cross country trips have been alone 
However, I have trained several stu- 
dents, and carried many other persons.” 

As a student she flew Wacos, Lin- 
colns, J-5 Eaglerocks, and several other 
planes in short hops or longer ones with 
duals and a check pilot. She often 
sneaked aerobatics, having an aptitude 
for them. She took many long cross- 
country hops, and it was on her first of 
these, while still a student, that she had 


nts 3s this. 
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her first experience that lives vividly in 
her memory. 

She flew from Los Angeles to a des- 
tination north of Bishop in the high 
Sierra mountains. She returned to Los 
Angeles and was attempting to land at 
dusk, when a sudden twisting and ap- 
parently uncontrollable motion of the 
plane, kept her fighting to keep the ship 
from getting completely out of control 
and to keep it on its path of landing 
She fought a man-sized job in her J-5 
Eaglerock and landed successfully to 
discover a tire had blown out. A 
beginning and unusual experience for a 
student on her first cross-country solo 
flight! 

Immediately after receiving her pri- 
vate license she completed a three weeks 
“good will” tour of seven western states. 
Her tour, sponsored by the officials of 
the larger cities and California state off- 
cials, took her along one side of a state 
and down the other, never covering the 
same ground twice 


good 


She was a guest of the many 
mayors of the principal cities 
of the west, the chambers of 
commerce, 26 sheriffs, and 26 
chiefs of police. She was hon- 
ored and entertained by seven 
governors and other state offi- 
cials. Miss King naturally de- 
rived a great deal of flying ex 
perience from this tour as it 
took her into airports of high 
altitude and low altitude. Also 
it was made in’ the month of 
January, when bad weather in- 
cluding snow, rain, hail, strong 
winds and fog were prevalent 

Undoubtedly her most un 
usual feats are two upside down 
flights, one between Caliente, 
Mexico, and San Diego; the 
second between. Bellingham 
Washington, and Vancouver, 
British Columbia, thus crossing 
both international borders of the United 
States. She established the first official 
world record for women for upside down 
flying with a time of 25 minutes and 26 
seconds. Her present record stands at 
two hours and five minutes 


She has had many interesting experi- 


ences while in inverted flight. Once 
while going cross-country—right-side up 
—over the mountains to the East of 


Santa Barbara, the oil pressure dropped 
to zero. There was no place to land 
It looked like she would have to fly back 
to the airport from where she started— 
or go on to her destination—but by that 
time the engine would be ruined 

Miss King called on her inverted fly- 
ing experience for the one way which 
might solve the problem. Bernadine 
rolled the plane over in a one-half roll 
onto its back. As she hoped the oil 
pressure came back to normal, so she 
flew inverted. She navigated over the 
mountains and the San Fernando Valley 
to Union Air Terminal, where she one- 
half rolled over to right side up posi- 
tion and landed. At the time a Depart- 
ment of Commerce inspector was on an 
inspection tour and followed her in— 





not knowing at the time the reason for 
the inverted flying. He later congratu- 
lated her. 

Miss King took personal charge of 
changing a standard Fleet, extra heavy 
model, into a plane in which she could 
fly inverted and do smoke writing. She 
installed a Kinner 165 h.p. engine. This 
demanded a change in the motor mount, 
and it automatically changed the center 
of gravity. Bernardine took out the front 
seat and used the space for extra tanks 
for chemicals, oil and gas for both right 
side up, inverted flight and smoke writ- 
ing. The ship is equipped to fly 5% 
hours inverted. 

She inserted ailerons and rudder tabs, 
special exhaust manifold, stack for 
"smoke” equipment, and extra control 
valves including a chemical tank pump 
which is manually operated from the 
rear cockpit. The motor is specially 
equipped with proper pumps to keep oil 
in the engine and working while in in- 


part of her professional aerial program. 
world’s greatest aerobatic pilots. 
and 
all-around woman pilot whose flying tech- 


nique could compare with the best of men, 


mistake. “I'm not kidding myself any,” 












She has been referred to as one of the 
Amelia 
Earhardt once said she considered Miss 
King the best feminine acrobatic flyer 
“tops” in inverted flight. Wiley 
Post said he believed her to be the best 


At no time has Miss King felt that she 
was so good that she could not makea 





she said. “I think I am good to a certain 
extent, but not too good. I can make 
mistakes, and my equipment can fail. 
When a flyer gets to the point where he 
thinks he is too good—watch out! He is 
dangerous. At each performance or ex- 
hibition on my low flying acrobatic act, 
I watch each slight movement every 
split second. I am flying my ship—it is 
not flying me. I truly love my aerobatic 
work. It has given me a greater appre- 
ciation of the elements and equipment.” 

Listed among her maneuvers 
are just about every movement 
of the plane that is in the books, 




















“It isn't on the map but it's 
a typical airport, all right!" 


verted flight. Occasionally, when some 
thing goes wrong, she receives a oil or 
gasoline bath. 

Miss King did all her own testing of 
the equipment and special hookups, it 
often taking several days to test and 
perfect some detail. Three months of 
testing was the actual time required to 
get the ship to perform as she desired. 

It was while testing a special inverted 
hookup over San Fernando Valley that 
Miss King had her narrowest escape. 
The ship went accidentally into an in- 
verted power spin at 3,500 feet. For 
almost 2,500 feet the plane spun rapidly 
out of control and nothing she could do 
would control it. Finally giving up in 
despair she let go of the stick and pre- 
pared to use her parachute. Hating to 
lose the plane she took the stick for one 
last try at controlling it. The plane re- 
sponded and she eventually landed 
safely. The loss of control of the plane 
she says was due to carelessness while 
making a certain maneuver. 

At first Miss King had no intentions 
of specializing in aerobatics, but she did 
want to perfect ‘precision maneuvers. 
She finally became so interested in this 
type of variation that she made aerobatics 





Che real daring aerobatic stunts 
take place close to the ground. 
One of these is picking up a 
handkerchief from ground by 
wing-tip. She does one-wheel 
landings and take-offs. She can 
take a plane off from a moving 
automobile. For this she uses 
an Aeronca or Cub. 

In another stunt she drops 
her landing gear and lands on 
the belly of the ship. Scooters 
similar to water floats are placed 
on ends of the wings to keep 
















from digging them into the 
ground and causing serious 
damage. She jumps a plane 
over a car or small building 





about the size of a car, then lands 
dead stick. Strings are tied at 
certain points across runways 
so she will not misjudge the distance. 










On all aerobatic flights, Miss King 
plans maneuvers in proper succession, 
and the minimum altitude for working 





She does not vary from that while up 
stairs. If she loses altitude for some 
reason, she climbs back up to the alti 
tude where that particular maneuver be 
longs. She attempts to plan out all 
causes for possible failure, and how to 
get out of them, such as the effect of 
strong wind on a low slow roll and what 
difficulties might arise; or what a gust 
of wind would do to the plane on a dead 
stick one-wheel landing, and how she 
the situation. 













can control 





In her capacity as a smoke writer she 
uses smoke as a publicity and adver- 
tising medium. She has also used it on 
occasions to signal police and rescué 
crews at work on the ground. She has 
signaled forest rangers with smoke of 
starting of forest fires which she discor 
ered while flying over mountainous 
areas. She uses smoke to trail all aero 
batic stunts. 









Miss King has been on wild horsé 
round-ups and used her plane on them 


(Continued on page 84) 
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Lt.-Comm. George Noville, famed antarc- Igor Sikorsky, prominent manufacturer, Prof. A. V. de Forest of M.I.T. has re- 
tic airman, is new California air school head. recently returned from European tour. ceived 1938 Reed award for air engineering. 


G. P. Putnam recently heard 
his wife, Amelia Earhart, 
declared “officially dead". 


It's Douglas Corrigan, star of “The Flying Irishman", now. 
He is shown at his Hollywood studio getting “retouched”. 


World's youngest air traveler is 13-day-old Bill Bangs, Mrs. 
Bangs is shown introducing him to his older brother, Charles. 





Capt. A. S. Wilcockson has been named man- J. B. Walker, former TWA vice-president, T. E. Johnson, Australian air engineer, re- 
ager of Imperial Airways’ Atlantic division. is new traffic manager for United Air Lines. cently ended a year's visit in the U. S. 


Though both his legs have been amputated below the knees, 
George Copping of Seattle recently soloed after four hours. 


Gail Northe, air-minded representative of a Texas radio 
chain, actually is sister of C. R. Smith, airline head. 


Above are Mr. (right) 
and Mrs. Bill Beattie 
at a recent party for 
Braniff Airways people. 


K.D. Parmentier, famed 
Dutch airline pilot, re- 
cently inspected and 
flew the Douglas DC-4. 





The Madsen cannon above is mounted on the potent Fok- 
ker G-I attack bomber. A is the pneumatic tank used to 





This is the fixed version of the 23 mm. air cannon show- 
ing details of the hydraulic synchronizer gear. A is the 








1 automatically load the two weapons. B shows two smaller 2 impulse motor connected and timed with the propeller. B 


guns of ‘7.9 mm. (about .30 caliber) similar to American 
aircraft machine guns. C shows a full view of a 23 mm. 
aerial cannon mounted conveniently near the pilot's knee. 


CANNON | 


AviaTION I presented an article bear 

ing the title “Guns in the Skies” in 
which I attempted to outline the prog 
ress of air armament from the old orange 
crate era up until the appearance of the 
Boeing bomber, now commonly known 
as the Flying Fortress 

This article also contained a some- 
what incomplete résumé of the history 
of higher calibered weapons as they ap- 
ply to fighting aircraft. I also endeav- 
ored to define two schools of thought 
in regard to aircraft armament, explain- 
ing that one school leans toward the use 
of two or more .30 or .50 caliber machine 
guns, whereas the other faction stands 
pat on one or more higher calibered 
weapons, now generally accepted as air 
cannon. 

Since that time, I have received many 
interesting communications from read- 
ers asking for a more detailed account of 
the weapons concerned. There appears 
to be a group of aviation enthusiasts 
who were deeply interested in the in- 
terior ballistics of air weapons. Many 
of these readers are evidently above the 
average in intelligence for their inquiries 
and questions indicated that they have 
progressed much farther than the point 
where they can identify a Browning and 
know the difference between a gas-op- 
erated weapon and one utilizing a re- 
coil spring. 

The ballistics of air weapons is a very 
interesting subject, most comprehensive 
in its scope and one worthy of the at- 
tention of all interested in military avia- 


| N the February, 1938, issue of PopuLar 


is the main pressure line leading to the trigger-tripping 
gear. C is the secondary pipe line from the oil container 
through the impulse motor. D is the oil supply container. 


N THE AIR 


by LIEUT. A. G. J. WHITEHOUSE 


While Uncle Sam's military air services continue to 
seek a successful cannon for aircraft, the famous 
Danish Madsen concern has perfected this deadly gun. 


tion. Strangely enough, however, it is 
a chapter that has not as yet been writ- 
ten into textbooks for few have at- 
tempted to draw up a set standard of 
rules or tables. 

It has long been my contention that 
the gun mounted aboard a military plane 
is equally as important as the motor or 
propeller. I have long believed that, 
whatever progress is made in the de- 
sign of military types, it will first have 
to move along the trend to more efh- 
cient and higher calibered weapons. In 
other words I am a sincere subscriber 
to what I like to call the “Cult of the 
Cannon”. 

In the previous article, I sketched a 
few details of most known air cannon 
in a somewhat primary manner because 
space allowances forbade extensive ex- 
planation. This month I am going to go 
into fuller detail on a weapon which has 
been generally accepted abroad and 
which may possibly be accepted for use 
on American military planes. Through 
the courtesy of Hanbrae A. Henckel of 
the Dansk Industri Syndicate, Copen- 
hagen, manufacturers of the Madsen air 





For the benefit of skeptics, this is 
what a 23 mm. explosive shell does to 
an all-metal wing. This is the point 
of entry and the shell already has 
started to rip the whole wing struc- 
ture apart. Fig. 6 shows wing's rear. 
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reconnaissance 
many experts to be 


or observer's weapon. 


3 holds 100 rounds of ammunition and can be changed quickly 
during action. This particular weapon is a 11.35 mm. gun 


that fires a bullet of 


cellulose propellant. 


19.8 grains 


f the Madsen 20 mm. and the 23 mm 


annon, I am able to present details 


weapons 
These guns are standard equipment 
m the Fokker G. 1 Le Faucheur or 
Reaper, which is a Dutch attack-bomber- 
machine, claimed by 
the finest piece of 
1erial fighting equipment produced in the 


past three years The Belgian Renard 
R-36, a new low-wing fighter designed 
along Hurricane lines, carries two of 
hese 


The Fokker D-21 fighter carries two 
f these guns, as does the Fokker C-11W 
a two-seater fighter-reconnaissance ship. 
[he Koolhoven plant has adopted these 
weapons for the FK-52 fighter and the 
FK-55, the low-wing fighter which uses 


This is the rear of the all-metal wing shown on the op- The 
posite page, illustrating the bullet's point of exit. 
the shell has exploded, cutting a main spar, blasting out 7 results on a wood and fabric wing. 
@ section of dural tubing stiffener and tearing wide « 

great section of the corrugated sheeting. 


this could 


easily disable or 


This is the Madsen machine cannon arranged as a movable 
The cartridge container on the side of the 


4 shows the 
the circular 


which uses a nitro- 
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wreck an 
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portion 


two propellers, turning in opposite direc- 
tions. There are many other European 
models equipped with the Madsen 
weapon, and the general international 
situation over there during the past few 
months no doubt has caused many Air 
Service materiel officers to specify fur- 
ther adoption of these high caliber 
weapons. 

The Madsen gun is produced in both 
the 20 mm. and the 23 mm. calibers. 
It is usually fed by a link belt when 
mounted in a fixed position. Illustra- 
tions accompanying this article offer 
very clear pictures of the weapon, the 
various types of mountings available and 
some detail of the general mechanism. 

Both the 20 mm. gun and the 23 mm 
gun are of the same weight and dimen- 
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cannon mounted on a 
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grip of the joy shows a 


the synchronizing gear 


C is the cartridge case and link ejection outlet. 


sions he larger caliber gun is capa 
ble of firing a shell with terrific velocity 
and amazing explosive effect. It is be- 
lieved by the manufacturers that duels 
in the air involving combat between 
high speed planes can only last at the 
best, a few seconds; and for that reason 
every available second should be used 

Madsen 23 mm. guns, firing from a 
flexible belt, will fire at the rate of 
twenty shells every three 
long as there is any ammunition in the 
cans. Cartridges for this weapon can 
be supplied with an explosive shell or 
with a shell that combines both explo- 
sive qualities and tracer effect. 

An observer's or movable type of 
Madsen gun is also available, but not 
in the heavier calibers. Here the manu- 


seconds as 





high explosive air cannon shells used 


against the all-metal wing at the left got the above 


The fabric 


has been ripped open but, owing to the fabric’s 


passed through 


before it could fully explode and shatter a spar. 
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facturers have decided that a mobile 
gun need not be quite so powerful. They 
make this model in 6.5, 8.0 and 11.35 
mm, calibers. Normal feed is through 
a quickly-removable cartridge box which 
carries from 80 to 100 rounds. The 
gun itself is fitted with a padded shoulder 
rest, a business-like pistol grip and nor- 
mal windvane sights which automatically 
make aim corrections during flight. Twin 
guns may be mounted on a special frame 
and there is also a convenient cartridge 
bag for catching the expended rounds. 

The fixed weapon has a wide range 
of mountings and, as shown in Fig. 1, 
it is carried in the Fokker G-1 fighter- 
bomber accompanied by two 7.9 machine 
guns of Madsen manufacture. The tank 
(A) is part of the hydraulic-pneumatic 
system used in the automatic loading of 
the guns. The indicators (B) show the 
positions of the 7.9 mm. guns while (C) 
indicates how the 23 mm. cannon is set 
into the framework so that the breech 
mechanism is conveniently 
placed where the pilot can rem- 
edy any stoppages during air 
action. 

This accessibility factor is a 
very important point in the 
mounting of guns, for once a 
gun suffers mechanical failure, 
due either to faulty ammunition 
or a minor breakage, it is hope- 
lessly out of action unless the 
pilot can quickly and efficiently 
carry out what in armament 
parlance is known as “immedi- 
ate action for the remedy of 
stoppages”. For this reason 
then, guns mounted outboard 
in wings, in the fairing of un- 
dercarriage legs and such in- 
accessible places cannot be con- 
sidered 100 percent efficient. 

After all, the best guns do 
suffer mechanical failure, either 
because of faults in their own 
mechanism or because of faulty 
ammunition since the recoil is 
the basis of automatic action 
and continuous operation. For instance, 
a cartridge may burst and leave a por- 
tion of the casing in the barrel, prevent- 
ing the next round from fully entering 
the breech. This would jam the lock- 
ing mechanism. Again, a weakly loaded 
round cannot provide a sufficient recoil 
force to carry the mechanism far enough 
to complete the automatic cycle of firing. 

In Fig. 2, the Madsen gun is shown 
with the synchronization system supplied 
by the manufacturer. In this view, (A) 
is the part connected with and timed to 
the propeller through which hydraulic 
impulses are imparted by a small pump. 
The pipe lines (B) and (C) carry the oil 
under pressure through the synchronizer 
system. 

A pipe line (B) is the main pressure 
line to the trigger-tripping gear which 
controls the fire so that, when the blade 
of the propeller is in line with the gun 
muzzle, the trigger is drawn out of action 
and cannot discharge the gun. The pipe 
line (C) is the secondary oil line from the 
oil container to the impulse motor. 

Fig. 2, also shows how the ammunition 


box is placed so that the shells are fed 
into an aperture or feeder house set on 
the left side of the gun. Ejected shells 
are dropped through an opening in the 
bottom of the gun, and carried away 
through a metal trough and usually 
dropped in the clear through an opening 
in the bottom of the cockpit. 

The gun proper weighs 52 kg. or ap- 
proximately 114%4 pounds. The cartridge 
weigh about three-quarters pound so 
that one belt of 100 rounds weighs ap- 
proximately 80 pounds including the 
flexible links. 

The barrel is about four feet long and 
contains twelve rifling grooves inside. 
The force of recoil resulting from firing 
a single shot, is approximately 3,000 
pounds, while during automatic firing 
the recoil reaches something like 3,630 
pounds. This recoil is taken up through 
the mechanism which includes the muzzle 
buffer, a recoil arm and a recoil spring. 

The 23 mm. fixed gun fires at an aver- 


arm which turns on a horizontal crank 
bolt. 

All guns have a safety catch which 
consists of a transverse bolt and catch 
On this bolt, opposite the end of the 
trigger rod, is a radial collar which, 
when the catch is set at the marking 
“S”, engages under the end of the trig: 
ger rod and holds it from being de 
pressed, thus preventing the gun from 
firing. 

A feeding mechanism, much like that 
of the Vickers, incorporates a number 
of pawls or mechanical fingers which 
guide and direct the cartridges into the 
feeder house. At this point, a cartridge 
hook engages a flange of the cartridge 
and draws it back during the backward 
recoil movement. At the instant the 
cartridge hook strikes against a stop 
block, the round is released and a spring 
pawl on the stop block throws the cart- 
ridge forward into the cartridge seating 
in the breech block. 

When the cartridge is home 











“He's gettin’ in some ground 


work before taking her up .. .’ 


age of between 360 and 400 rounds per 
minute, depending on the type of ammu- 
nition used. The initial muzzle velocity 
is 730 meters per second (2,394 f.p.s.), 
according to the ballistics chart on the 
gun. 

Madsen guns are air-cooled weapons, 
fully automatic and use practically the 
same system of movement as in most 
weapons of this type, resembling the 
Browning and Vickers guns in particular. 
The action comprises a backward and 
forward movement caused by the recoil- 
ing portions in the fixed portion of the 
gun, which, in turn, are actuated by the 
gases and a system of return springs. 
Most students of recoil action weapons 
will be familiar with this system. 


Fixed portions of the gun include the 
barrel casing and frame, which are 
screwed together, the trigger-plate and 
the cartridge feeding mechanism. The 
moving portions, those which recoil with 
the explosion of the cartridge, are the 
barrel, the breech-block, and the breech- 
block bolt. The two groups are con- 
nected through the medium of the recoil] 


in the breech block, the moving 
parts have been carried for- 
ward, thus closing the breech. 
A firing-pin strikes the percus- 
sion cap and the round is fired, 
putting the recoil movement 
into action again. The gun 
can be set for single-shot firing 
as well as automatic firing. 

Figs. 5 and 6 disclose, with 
interesting detail, the effect of 
a single shot from a 23 mm. 
gun. In Fig. 5 we see the hole 
at the point of entry in an all- 
metal wing. Fitted with a light 
graze fuse, the shell has al- 
ready started its explosion. In 
Fig. 6, showing the point of 
exit, we see what actually hap- 
pens to the metal spars, ribs 
and corrugated skin. 

A one-hundred round burst 
from a .30 caliber machine gun 
could do no such damage as| 
this. In one test case, a sin- 
gle 23 mm. shell directed at a 
Hispano-Suiza, motor actually cut the 
engine in two, taking out two complete 
cylinders and a connecting rod. It also 
ripped most of the crankcase away from 
the main bearings. 

This, then, is typical of modern arma- 
ment as fitted to modern aircraft. How 
soon the United States will break away | 
from its general belief in the .30 and .50] 
caliber gun remains to be seen. So far 
the much vaunted Flying Fortresses do 
not carry anything more effective than 
.50 caliber guns whereas they were 
supposed to have been designed to carry § 
some form of air cannon. 

How a Boeing B-15 would fare against 
enemy aircraft equipped with such 3 
weapon as the Madsen 23 mm. gun is 
not pleasant to contemplate. Most cer § 
tainly, the effective range of the Madsen 
gun is far greater than that of the lighter} 
Browning and explosive shells such 3@ 
can be used in a 23 mm. weapon would 
play merry havoc amid the dural spars, 
ribs and panels of an all-metal targe 
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(Continued on page 86) 
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Here is a sleek, well-known 









ship famous as an Army fighter 








as well as a racer. It makes a 














trim, fine-performing model. 









by PAUL W. LINDBERG 
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Model Editor and Designer 


A SEVERSKY RUBBER-POWERED MODEL 


OST model builders are familiar 
M with the name of Seversky and 
we know that you will be proud 

0 own an exact scale model of the ship 
that won the 1938 Bendix Trophy Race. 

Also see page 10.) There is plenty of 
pep in this model and plans are drawn 
ull size but if you so desire, they may 
be enlarged two times in order to give 
a better flying model. All details have 
been carefully worked out on the plan 
and if strictly adhered to, you will find 
very little difficulty in building this ex- 
ellent model. 

Construction of Fuselage 

Constructing the fuselage is simple if 
the following steps are taken. First, 
place a sheet of waxed paper over the 
plan so that none of the parts will stick 
to same. In building the rectangular 
fuselage, build the two sides and cement 
these together with cross members of 
?s” square hard balsa. 

All formers are cut from #5” balsa 
wood. Cut these to the various shapes 
as shown in template on the plan. In 
cementing these in their respective posi- 
ions to the fuselage, make sure all pro- 
jecting edges are sanded down smooth 
so that the stringers will be in a more 
streamlined form on the body. The 
stringers are made from ys” by 7%” 
hard balsa and are cemented to the 
formers as clearly shown on plan. 

The front part of cowl is turned from 
a piece of solid balsa. Remaining part 
s of one piece of stiff paper cemented 
together at bottom. Motor construction 
s shown in detail. Give these parts a 


great deal of time as you will be well 
rewarded in the finished effects of your 
mode 
Construction of Wings 
these 


Construct upon a flat surface 


after first placing a sheet of wax paper 
upon the plan. All ribs are cut to form 
with templates shown on plan. After 
the two halves are completed, they are 
cemented together at their centers. No 
additional bracing is required other than 
shown on plan due to the great number 
of ribs which give it ample strength 
Movable ailerons may, or may not be 
built into the panel but we highly rec- 
ommend these to take care of the pro- 
peller torque when model is flown. 
Aluminum inserts are used for hinges. 


Building the Elevator and Rudder 
These two are of movable type but 
may be built otherwise if desired. one- 
sixteenth-inch square is used in the con- 
struction throughout, with the excep- 
tion of the trailing edges for both eleva- 
tor and rudder which are of 7” sheet 
balsa. We might add here that rudder 
and elevator are to be covered with tis- 
sue before cementing them to the fuse- 
lage. In cementing these to the fuse- 
lage, brace thoroughly so that no flabby 
motion is had while model is in flight. 
Construction of 
Landing Gear and 
Other Details 
The landing gear 
is of the fixed 
type and cannot 
be retracted. Solid 
soft balsa fairings 
are used through- 
out. If no stream- 
lined wheels are 
available, a pair of 
balsa wheels 
turned up on any 
ordinary lathe will 
serve the purpose. 
Two types of 





propellers are shown. One scale prop 
which is to be used only for exhibitional 
purposes. The flying propeller has, as 
you will note, much more blade area 
which is sufficient to fly the model. We 
recommend six strands of %” flat rub- 
ber in flying this model. 

Ordinary Japanese tissue is used in 
covering. Do not attempt to cover the 
body in too wide pieces. We suggest 
one stringer space at a time. After all 
parts are covered, apply a light coat of 
water. This will shrink the tissue up 
lightly so that the coats of clear dope 
may be added. 


Color scheme for this 
silver with black details. 


Testing and Flying the Model 
Launch the model gently from your 
hand in a slight downward angle. If 
model should rise abruptly with nose 
up, weight should be added to the bot- 
tom part of front of cowl. If the reverse 
happens, add weight to the tail. 


model is all 


END 








This is the real-life ship after which our model is patterned. 
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air transportation and uses 
quently. 

There are a few others in a 
licity—such as ( | 
Angeles, Leo Boyle at Bost 
American), TW 
San Francisco, Pan An 





tis at Miami, George Gardner 
York and Francis Walton at Sar 
cisco, TWA's Jack Law at Ne 
and United’s Harvey Hancocl 





Lake City. There you | 
the airline publicity picture 


United States. All well-paid 


women—all basically smart 
handicapped by front office 
politics, some are independent 
less. 

There are a wea f pu 


1 


lets employed by the Bally 


put across their particular story 





Of course, the newspaper! 
first. Then come the gen 

magazines, network ra ’ 
local radio stations, advertis 


tie-ups, trade journal t 

smaller magazines such as Cha 

ber of Commerce publications 
There seems to be a d 


trend toward realism in airl 
publicity—some of the bt 
of the Ballyhoo Boys ; 

ing to get away 
Barnum methods of ¢ 


tion. In the _ past and cu! 


rently, too—a number of t 
airlines’ best publicists res 


‘ 


“gags” and “stunts” for 1 


free mewspaper spa St 
Hannigan very successfull 
this type of publicity in M 


His genius in presenting t 
resort attracts thousands the 
ally. It is questionable, | 
“gag” publicity — sell nat 
tickets. 

Stewardesses and hostesses 
brunt of much publicity. If 
who fly on the airlines could 
things that press agents say 
well, they'd be th 
of humans in the worl 
spikes, collect rabbits, go 
climbing, model at fashion sl 
do almost anything fo 
publicity. On the serious side, 


hoo Boys push out trafic and 


and mail volume figures. If t 
has been a lean one, then the 


Boys compare it with an « 


month or work out some si 
wrinkle that definitely proves 


ec +; roing al 


transportation is s ‘ g 
forward surge. 


There is a very fine. line 


“gag” publicity and hoaxes. Pet 


all-time high was reached b 
Ballyhoo Boys when he tl 


a noted criminal was aboard « 


planes—being transferred from ot! 


e+ 


to another. At a large airport 





The Ballyhoo Boys 


: aa 
ued from page 27) 
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airline 








d, cameras in hand, to 
V Phe snip arrived, 
agent learned there was 
| So the 





inal aboar 


nself shackled, hired two 


s and then directed his 


plane Cameras 





press agent snarled and 


meras with the anger ol 





tant on bo a piane 

tracted a lot ittention 
when a co i ylonde 

’ ter > } ] hi 

t stepped aboard a snip 
] 1 } 

S and annoul ea sne 


nude wl ] len] >] 
nude when she deplaned 
Police were ( lle i out 


1 su in undignified 





It'll be the first retractable landing gear 
ship to sell for less than $1,000 


w more little notes that 


e been celebrating the 
air transportation for the 
every winter a spe- 


ne” has flown from some 


news, too. A great trick 


lony in Los Angeles is 


party and decide to fl 


A.W.O.L. When a cinema 
off from a party) arrives at 


ints he is not greeted by 


] 1 


qual to his high position. 
the Ballyhoo Boys are 
9 secrets... A notorious 
o woman, allegedly a white 


bought an airline ticket 


1 


ers that the n was 
ine They succeeded, in 
‘ shins 


1ve heard, too, that am 
llowed on airline 


tne outstand 








» from ex-press agents: 


winter resort—but that 





the police were on het 
s press agents darned 
backs to k e] the fact 


1938 involved air travel by 
s cats, trained fleas, mice 


study for Poputar 


ut the Ballyhoo Boys the 





y seems to be that the pub- 
don’t know as much as 
about the things they write 
ssed are they for time that 
find a chance to get out 
1 their own lines or to 
ther lines are doing to get 
( across to the public 
verage press agent wont 
complaint to his immediate 
s much in evidence by the 


material appearing in pub 


[he complaint of some city 


arn AVIATION has queried is 
ften the airlines ignorantly 
vertising material into their 
es. “We can’t use telephone 


bers of district offices,” one 





rent was told sharply by 


tv editor a few weeKS ago 


day of the good, spank 


ne scoop is about over 
longer do aviation editors 
behind hangar doors t 
vhat happened when five 

es of prope ler shook lose 
a transport. No longer 


the mechanics and_ their 
, , 
the close, drinking com- 


s of the newspapermer 


j } h- 
tead the newspaperman Nas 


I 


a ; ; 
told by his city editor that 


re no longer funds t 

a “beat” out of the air- 
And pecause lips I 

ets have been sealed by the 
S of publicity depart- 
rare story of yesteryear Is 
domestic airlines harbor 
aterial that has never 

hed Perhaps it’s because 
ys are prone to regard 
collective group of igno 

ose fear or apprehensio! 

De aroused by the mention 0 


as “oxygen” and “moun- 
re than a year at least 
estic lines have had their 
fully equipped with oxygen 
itude flying. When airlines 
10,000 feet or so, the crew 


ake an occasional sip of oxy- 


ivailable for passengers, too 


prospective passengers read 


irlines clearing 10,000 foot 
decide not to fly because 


there is no oxygen aboard the 


1e school of thought, it is 
to note that hundreds of 
f travelers who could use 
advantage are afraid to do 
hey have a heart condition 





rt or other. For at least a 


rlines have known that it is 


ife for a person with a heart 
(Continued on page 77) 
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that 
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get Fi 
ahlie ' 
UDI1IC 
ont 
liate 
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city 
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their 
hon 
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by 
their 
_HE MAKING and breaking of records—-production, sales, endurance flights, performance 
e 
sha Y feats, mass air tours, etc.—seems to be a Cub habit. Scarcely a day passes without Cub 
. scoring some new achievement. And this means much—not because Cub cherishes records for 
y the their glory but because the birth of each new star throws more light on the path of private flying: 
yart- 
if 1S * Biggest mass flight (185 Cubs) ever held of a single * Largest civilian mass flight ever held in Canada of 
type of commercial plane, to Miami, Florida in Janu- Z sak , one type of plane: First Annual Canadian Cub Tour 
os ary, 1939. Over 350,000 aggregate miles. Free Flying Course 51 Cubs to Hamilton and Toronto Sept., 1938 
neve * Lightplane world endurance record: 218 hours, 23 Cub dealers throughout the country are * First airplane to feature free flying course with each 
caus minutes. Held by Tom Smith, Harley Long, and Clyde prepared to give every purchaser of a plane sold. 5,872 hours (worth $38,168 at the average 
art Schlieper flying “The Little Bear’ over Lancaster, new Cub airplane a course of dual flying rate of $6.50 per hour for dual instruction) since this 
wi California. November, 1938 instruction in the purchaser's own plane, offer was announced eleven months ago 
e , * Production and sales record: 111 during August, without charge This free course is given * Cub factory is located in the “flyingest city in the 
1938. More than any company has produced and by Government licensed instructors world” where one out of every 90 inhabitants is a 
'' sold any one month since the invention of the Your Cub dealer will be glad to give pilot in distinction to the national average of | out of 
noun- airplane in 1903 you a free flight demonstration. every 3000. 
least . . ' 

* Long distance non-stop lightplane refueling record: eg ' % Most active flying club in the world uses Cub. Fac- 
| their 2390 miles. Held by Kenneth Kress and Glenn En- Free Catalog! tory employees’ club, averaging 80 members from 
xvger glert flying a Lenape Papoose Cub New York-Miami- Send today for color- month to month, has logged over 7000 hours in three 

lines New York. May 19, 1938. ful, illustrated new years. “Cub Fliers of Lock Haven.’ 
y: : . 1939 Cub catalog, 
crew * First airplane to be used in a civilian training pro- full details of the % More than 20,000 student pilots are taking their 
f OXY gram by a state. Five bought by the Bureau of Aero- free flying course training in Cubs—and this number is increasing 
too oe a —_— a —oo ond name of your daily. 
; read rons ted « ivilian er coanceneiiaal inom tien. Cab dealer Piper * Cub manufactures the most complete line of light 
) foot : ssl i . ” - é —— ; Aircraft Corpora- airplanes on the market ... Cub Trainer $1249; Cub 
Loot * For the past three years one-third of all aircraft sold tion, 39 Aviation St., Lock Haven Pa., Sport (Continental 40 H.P. engine) $1395; Cub Sport 
cause § ommercially in the United States has been Cubs U S.A... . Cub Aircraft Co Lid., choice of 50 H.P. engines) from $1499; Cub Coupe 
rd the § Last year this proportion held, with the further dis- Copenhagen, Denmark and Cub Air- Continental 50 H.P. engine) $1995; Cub Seaplane 
i tinction that of hiplane sales Cub accounted for craft Ltd., Hamilton, Canada from $1944; Cub Skiplane from $1299. All prices 
ot E one-half F.A.F. Lock Haven, Pa 
it 1S J 
: f § ry . ‘ at 
as Ol § — - » . P . , 
=) There’s a Cub for Every Purse and Purpose - - - from $419 Down 
( use « 
to do . i 
dition " 
past a 
+ ti THE WORLD’S FASTEST 
‘heart § SELLING AIRPLANE 
heart & 

















A Radio-Controlled Gas Model 


(Continued from page 46) 





in local and national del « etition 
The plane has a 12-foot wing spread and 
a seven-foot fuselag It is powered by 
a 1/3 h.p. Forester gas engine, and it 
weighs about 12 pounds complete with 





all radio equipment, batteries and fuel. 
It has power to take off 
climb steadily, pr there is not a 
strong wind. 

Our 
tion only 
oughly master turning the ship before 


we tried diving or zooming it. It is easy 





sufficient and 


vide d 


been used 
wanted to thor- 


control has 


because we 


enough to wash out the experiment if 
there is only one control to manipulate; 
particularly if the ship turns across a 
gusty wind when it is only a few feet 
off the ground. Control of direction is 


than 
tial con- 


more valuable and necessary 





trol of elevation. It is amazing how 
accurately an undirected plane will head 
for the only power line or tree in the 
vicinity or make a bee line for a lake 
and land in the middle of it. It most 
important to keep the plans itl Ol 
and to make it land on the field fr 
the fur 


which it took off, not to menti 








you can have turning it to the right or 
left and describing figure eights the 
sky. 

Four receivers have been used in our 


The first was patterned after the 
Hull described ror 


plane. 
receiver Ross 
sailplanes. It 
tical for powered sl 


use in 


was found to be imprac- 








ips because its out- 





put was too low to operate the relay 
satisfactorily when the contacts and ten- 
sion spring were adjusted for minimum 
effect of motor vibration. The receiver 
operated on pulses of carrier which 
would stop the super-regenerative hiss 


aused the 


idio tube 


of the detector which in turn « 


bias on the grid of the second 
to be 
change 
The idling .O 
netized the core of the 


substantially reduced, causing a 
in plate current 
1f plate current mag- 
Eby relay enough 
to make tension adjustments difficult and 


from .6 to 2 ma 


ma. ¢ 


the additional 1.4 ma. plate current 
(when a pulse of carrier was transmit- 
ted) was not quite enough to close the 
contacts when they were adjusted for 
minimum effect of motor vibration 
After taking stock of the situation we 
decided there must be some other way 
which would eliminate the relay and its 


1 


troubles and at the same time reduce the 


weight of the receiver. A tuned reed 
system was decided upon because it 
would permit selective right or left 
direction and would not be influenced 
by a frequency other than the resonant 
frequency of the reed. After consider- 
able effort a reed system which would 


built. It 
fed 
oscillator, 
transmitted 


operate on milliwatt 
worked very well as long 
a pure tone from a good audi 
but distortion of the 
form on the low frequencies 
cycles which were found 
transmitting power to the motor) caused 
us to abandon the reed experiment 

Those of you who have worked with 


one 


was 
as it was 
wave 
(30-70 


optimum for 





audio amplifiers on low frequencies will 
appreciate that distortion of wave form 
is more apparent and amplifier efficiency 
falls off rapidly below 100 cycles unless 
special design features and components 
are used. The added complications and 
increased weight of the receiver, let alone 
the construction of a high quality modu- 
lator and accurate tone generators made 
it impractical. However, we learned that 
reeds can be operated on low power, and 
we know that fundamentally a reed sys- 
tem can be made to work. 

Our next receiver—and the first suc- 
cessful one—was an improvement on the 
Hull receiver. It used a 1H4G detector, 
1E5G second audio, and a 49 in the last 
audio stage with a 5000 ohm Eby relay 
in the plate circuit. The 1H4G was found 
to be better than a 30 as a super-regen- 
and less micro- 
coupled to the 1E5G 
coreless 5 to 1 audio trans 
transformer is best in this 
because voltage drop in a plate 

would be very wasteful with 
only 45 of “B” battery available 
[he core was removed in order to reduce 


erative detector also 
phonic. It was 
through a 
former. A 
circuit 

resistor 


volts 


weight and also because it is unnecessary 
rush frequencies 


which operate the relay. 


for amplification of 

Several successful flights were made 
until a major crackup resulted from a 
small whirlwind taking charge of things 
just after the ship had taken off. By the 
time the plane had been restored to nor- 
mal, Raytheon Production Corp. had 
announced a new type gas filled triode 
(RK62) designed to operate on 45 volts 
f battery with a large enough carrier 
on and off plate current change to oper- 
ate a sensitive relay. The filament cur- 
rent and voltage is also lower (rated at 
1.4 at 50 ma.) permitting the receiver to 
operate on a single flashlight battery of 


the fountain pen type, though it may be 
1 


necessary to use two cells and a series 
resistance to limit the filament voltage 
to about two volts if the set will not 


work satisfactorily any other way. A 
sensitive relay built like a meter move- 
ment and capable of operating on only 
four milliwatts d.c., available in field 
resistances of 50 to 8000 ohms, is an ideal 
partner for the one tube receiver. The 
relay is manufactured by the Sigma In- 
struments Co., Belmont, Mass., and is 
available only through them. It is fur- 
nished to modelers stripped of mounting 
base and dust cover and weighs only 
three ounces 

For those who wish to control both 
elevators and rudder and possibly aile- 
rons and throttle, the new tube and the 
lightweight relay have opened the way. 
Such a plane could be built so that it 
would not be much larger than our ship, 
but of course such a job shouldn’t be 
tackled by a novice. 

Probably the best plan for the new- 
comer to the directed model field would 
be to build a ship capable of carrying 
about one and one-half pounds of equip 





ment. Su a plane would be less apt 


to be buffeted by playful winds and its 
lower cost makes it more desirable. 
Control tabs should be rather small 
On a tab nine inches long and 
two inches wide at the bottom and 
tapered to a point at the top was plenty 
when turned ten to fifteen degrees. The 
116 square 
would lead 


our snip 


an area Ol 


tab 


stabilizer has 
rudder 


inches. A large 
to overcontrolling and probably a crack- 
up. Unless an obstruction is in the path, 


it is best not to try to turn the plane 


until it has sufficient altitude so that it 
can regain its stability if flying speed is 
lost. Probably this altitude should be set 
at a hundred feet or more for initial 
flights. Low altitude turns are more 
safely made against the torque of the 
motor and propeller because the plane 


will be less likely to spin. It is even 
recommended that the neutral position 
rudder tab be set so as to counter- 
act the torque even to the extent that the 


plane will execute counter torque turns 


of the 


of large radius. 
A radio control 
differ from conventional amateur 


transmitter does not 
radi 
rigs except that operation may be neces- 
two or 


several frequencies if 


rs are installed in the model 


Sary on 
more receive 
E] 
oscillators on 14 me 
bling to 28 mc. and driving a doubler on 


ectron coupled oscillators, or crystal 
with outputs dou- 





56 me. will be very satisfactory for a 
radio control transmitter. The power 
output need not be very great, but de- 


pends upon how far away positive con- 
trol of the model will be necessary. Two 
to five enough for most work 
but this depends upon how sensitive the 


watts is 


receiver is 
weight is important 


when radio 


Distribution of 
installing the 
the plane. Try to mount everything that 
is heavy as near the center of gravity as 
possible, then shift the batteries around 
until the properly balanced 
Glide tests on the ground will tell an 
experienced model builder whether or 
not the balance is right and observation 
of the ship in flight is, of course, the final 
test. 


apparatus mM 


plane is 


This has been a model builder’s vision 
for many years, dating ’way back from 
the earliest model building days when 
attempts were made at model control by 
means of the Branley-coherer that made 
radio history when radio was known as 
“wireless”. And there is still an oppor- 
tunity for the old coherer at that. 

If you do try this exciting hobby, ! 
hope that you have as much fun as! 
have had. It's really worth losing several 
nights’ sleep to watch a radio controlled 
ship do its stuff; and if you don’t learn 
a lot about flying an airplane and making 
a one-lung gas engine tick, I'll miss m) 
guess. Above all, don’t be discouraged 
if it cracks up on its first flight. Ever 
the big ones do that once in a while. 

END 
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AMERICA knows but one direc- 


: tion and that is onward. Time will 
bring changes but not in the main 

course. The openings and opportuni- 
ties for men and women who can do 


things, who know their jobs are be- 
coming more numerous. Our schools 
should bear this in mind and prepare 
their students for life. Every school 
should be a place where students 
learn by doing. 









—Henry Forp 


THANK YOU, IMR. FORD... 


we at Ryan learn by doing 





We could offer no better suggestion to future avia- 
tion students than to heed the recently published ad- 
vice of Henry Ford which is printed above by special 
permission. 





Indeed, the rapidly expanding aviation industry is 
offering ever increasing opportunities in all branches 
for “men and women who can do things, who know 
their jobs.” 


Keeping pace with the industry and anticipating 
future needs, the Ryan School has for 16 years been 
“a place where students learn by doing.” Here the 
student flies the type of planes, uses the tools and 
employs the methods specified by the industry that 
will hire him. 







































; Added to this emphasis on practice is the student's 
a es a eae daily observation of manufacturing and service pro- 
eo jure through the school’s affiliation with the f 
-edure through the school’s affiliation with the fac- 
| FLIGHT TRAINING sheen sanap seve tye alias 
a oo Ge wo wun tory making famous Ryan ST and SC modern metal 
; airplanes. 


If you appreciate the opportunities aviation offers 
and are willing to apply yourself to learning by do- 
ing, mail the coupon and get all the facts. 


SCHOOL OF AERONAUTICS 


LINDBERGH FIELD, SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 
Please send information on courses checked with revisions in conformity with new 
Civil Air Regulations: 
FLYING COURSES TECHNICAL COURSES 


ee er omer 














C) Master Pilot (0 Aeronautical Engineering 
- a a nw id transport) 0 Airplane Drafting and Design 
‘ . 7 ecngiepenenmnens (1 Master Mechanic 
CHANICS 0) Private : rom 
ME CO Solo (formerly Amateur) Oo Master Mechanic and Flying 
C] Deluxe Combination— includes a O Aircraft Welding 
new Ryan S-T-A plane with com- () Advanced Navigation 
: plete commercial course. () Master Radio 
Name Age 
t Address 





City and State 





PLEASE PRINT OR TYPE 
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foe 
PLYER'S LICENSE 






ETEOROLOGY 
@ RULES and 
e@ REGULATIONS 


“PLANE FUNDAMENTALS 
for FLYER'S LICENSE” 











147 _Ilustrations 

by Former U. S. Naval Pilot, 
A volume packed with essential 
hundred and seventy-six questions and answers necessary 


Bert A. Kutakoff 
aviation facts Three 
for license requirements on Airplanes, Engines, Naviaa- 
tion, Meteorology, Air Traffic Rules and Commerce Regu- 
lations, amended to the latest Civil Air Regulations 

A concise, complete reference guide for every Pilot-Student, 
Amateur, Private, Solo, Limited Commercial and Com- 
mercial Pilot seeking higher rating. 

Endorsed by schools, flying clubs and thousands of indi- 
viduals. 





Send no money, Drop a card to: 


POWER PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


40 CLINTON ST., NEWARK, N. J. 
THE POSTMAN WILL COLLECT 








Now Only REAL ENGINE VALUE 


Over 7,000 GHQ Gas 
Engine kits have beer 
- Now 







1/5 H.P. For Boats, Planes, etc, 


me) 


‘Au machining done. Only a screwdriver needed. 
Average assembly time 30 minutes. 
















GHQ MOTORS, 854P East 149 St., New York 
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Here Comes a Whirligig! 


(Continued from page 14) 








“tower- 


of 45 degrees in what he called 
take-off 


“jump” 


as contrasted to the 


ing, 
of the American autogiro. 
And, finally, he discovered, quite by 


accident, that torque—the revolving ef- 
fect which a rotor transmits to an entire 
plane when power is applied to the 
blades—can be reduced to the point 
where it is practically negligible even at 
high rotor speeds. 

“My gyroplane was only an inter- 
mediate step between a fixed-wing plane 
and a helicopter,” said Hafner. “The 

roplane is only a hybrid. My next 
helicopter will be tested in 1939.” 

Acrimonious differences of opinion 
prevail among the rotating-wing enthusi- 





asts. The cl division is between the 
gyroplane and the helicopter people. The 
next is between the co-axial rotor, the 


single rotor and the balanced rotor in- 
ventors. 

Co-axial is just what it sounds like— 
two rotors, mounted one above the other, 
torque effect. The de 
Bothezat machine, now in construction, 
employs the co-axial principle, with his 
engine mounted between the rotors. The 
machine, with outriggers support- 
which turn in opposite direc- 
damps out torque. 


to overcome 


Focke 
ing rotors 
tions, effectively 

Those opposed to co-axial construction 
point out that a rotor superimposed on 
another robs the lower blades of virtually 
all their lifting power. The down-sweep 
of air from the top rotor is burbly, with 
no lifting power, just like the air at the 
aft portion of the boundary layer on 
the top of a conventional airplane wing. 

The objection to the Focke machine 
is that it presents too much mechanical 
There is just too flying 

for the amount of work it will 
in appearance. 


mass. much 
machine 
do. It is clumsy 

Hafner’s answer to the helicopter prob- 
lem is a one-rotor machine in which a 
very low effect will be mechan- 
ically compensated for. 

Readers of Poputar AviATION know, of 
course, that the gyroplane or autogyro 
obtains propulsion for horizontal flight 
with a conventional airplane propeller 
on the nose of the ship. The windmill 
“free-wheeling,” spun 


torque 


is auto-rotative, or 


by the slip stream from the prop and the 
flow of air incident to forward movement 








Bese an Aeronautical Engineer. 
eeks. Bachelor of Science degree. 


with wind-tunnel (see illustration). 
designed to save student time and money. 
able at nearby airports. 
manufacture and sales work are in demand 
tember, January. Courses are offered also in Civil, 


ing. Living costs and tuition low. 

those who lack required high school work. 

2-year courses. Graduates successful. 
Write for catalog. Burton 


739 COLLEGE AVE. 


Handy, 





Tri-State College course given in 
Tri-State graduates in 
tA. Engineering can complete aeronautical course in 24 weeks. 
Thorough training in all fundamental engineering subjects. 
Non-essentials eliminated. Courses 
Flying school facilities avail- 
Properly trained engineers in design, research, 
Enter March, June, 
Electrical, 
eal, Chemical, Radio Engineering; Business Administration and Account- 
Special preparatory department for 
World famous for technical 


Equipped 


Mechani- 


Pres. 
ANGOLA, 








Sep- 


































descent, by the 
rotor. 


—or, in vertical upward 
rush of air against the 
The helicopter obtains forward move- 
it with a propeller, but by tilting 
the rotor at an angle of from two to six 
degrees from the vertical. The blades 
are nothing more than elongated air foils 
or wings 
Rotating 
considered 
fixed-wing pla 
at around 225 
speed begin approaching the 
and encounter what 
“compressibility 
Among the interesting 
periments is that of Prof. Montgomery 
Knight, of the Georgia School of 1 ech- 
nology, who hopes to damp out torque 
effect by jet propulsion of his rotor— 
shooting compressed air through th 
blade tips at right angles to their longi 
tudinal i 
3ut how was 
his helicopter? 
“You see,” he 
effect of n y rotor will my 


ment, n 


-wing machines generally are 
incapable of the speed of 
ines because the blade tips 
miles an hour line-of-flight 


engineers 
burble.” 
helicopter ex- 


sound 
know as 


Hafner going to build 


explained, “the torque 
extremely low. 


My rotor speed, and its lifting capacity, 
will be very high. The blades will be 
strong, but long, slim and rather thin. 


“Now.” He paused. This was his main 
point. “The downwash of air from a 
rotor is practically equal forward and 
aft, isn’t it? Very well. Why don’t we 


let the fuselage itself damp out the rest 


of the torque? 
“The fuselage will be long and slim 
It will have pronounced vertical surfaces, 


The downwash at the forward end of the 
fuselage against the right side 
of the fuselage, that at the back end 
against the left side of the fuselage. By 
proper design, to compensate for forward 


will beat 


speed, we can make those forces balance 
each other.” 

So the problem of vertical and hover- 
ing flight was virtually solved! 


Hafner smiled broadly. “Helicopters 
will be just like automobiles,” he said. 
Now we were getting into prophecy, and 
that was the very thing I wanted to 
avoid. 

Hafner shook his head. “It isn’t 


prophecy. It’s just plain common sense 


My helicopter, the performance curves 
show, will climb at the rate of more 
than 3,000 feet a minute. It will hover. 


It will be capable of speeds up to 230 
m.p.h., with proper powering. 

“The fixed wing plane, I want to em- 
phasize, will have its place. It 
is a splendid mechanism. But 
let no one be say that 
a helicopter will not equal a fixed-wing 
plane in efficiency. It will.” 

There is no doubt but what the Haffner 
principle f 


always 
piece of 
so foolish as to 


is miles ahead of any of the re- 
volving screw family, even superior to the 
autogiro, but there are still long miles to go. 
1945: Heads up! 
yntraptions is 


Looking ahead to 
One of those windmill ec 


about to land on the roof 


END 
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AT BOrING SCHOOL 


Great Aviation 


School operated by 
United Air Lines 


gives Career Training 
c 


A man with Boeing School training 
is outstandingly equipped to make 
good —to climb up in aviation. 
Why? Because the air industry it- 
self takes a hand in shaping the 
training you get at Boeing School. 

United Air Lines, world’s most 
experienced air transport organi- 
zation, founded this leading air 
school. And United maintains it 
today—expressly to develop men 
who will be capable of carrying on 
aviation § progress. 

At Boeing School you get a train- 
ing based on practical aviation ex- 
perience...on known requirements 

career in the industry. All 
courses are under United super- 
vision. With an average of only 8 
students per instructor, you are as- 
sured of man-to-man guidance. 

The very location of Boeing 
School means close contact with 
United. The School buildings -ad- 
join United’s main West Coast ter- 
minal at A-1-A Oakland Airport. 
Working in the 17 Boeing shops, 
laboratories and lecture rooms you 
are actually inside aviation. Here 
you put the theories you learn into 
practice. At Boeing your life work 
in aviation has really begun. 

Send now for free 1939 Boeing 
School Bulletin containing infor- 
mation you need to start right in 
aviation — a complete outline of 
Boeing Courses and guide to op- 
portunities. Use the Coupon! 
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MEET THREE TYPICAL 
GRADUATIONS AND 
BOEING-TRAINED MEN PLACEMENTS 


BOEING SCHOOL RECORD 
Dec. 1937 — Nov. 1938 

No. Co’s 

Place- Employing 

Months Graduates ments Graduates 














W. C. Ables H. M. Ellis A. C. Ball ile 
December .29 . 7 .. 3 

W’. C. Ables, Boeing School graduate in 1930, 1938 

now holds the job of Station Manager, Seattle, -_— 
for United. H. M. Ellis, a Boeing School grad- January 7 14 6 
uate in 1935, is now Assistant Sales Manager for February 1 9 7 
Hamilton Standard Propellers. A Boeing School March . 40 16 6 
graduate in 1930, A. C. Ball is a Flight Captain April 6 13 3 
for United Air Lines. Boeing School men are May - 6 12 6 
making good in aviation all over the world. Why June . 30 5 i 
not start your course now? July 4 8 4 
saniiineesstions August 2 3 3 

> , 

NEW COURSES POPULAR oo <7 SS Y 
High School graduates can now start in many wma iy le Fi 
additional Boeing School Courses (see list with aes: eagles od 
coupon). Full information — plus a valuable TOTAL . 158 111 28 


vocational guide — is offered you in the free 
Boeing Bulletin. Mail coupon for a copy today! 


Boeing School of Aeronautics 


U. S. Government approved in ALL departments — Private and Commercial Flying, Mechanic Training, Repair Station 


A division of UNITED AIR LINES 

















| | 
1 Boeing School of Aeronautics 1939 BOEIN G | 
1 Dept. M-2, Airport ET 
Oakland, California BULLETIN 
| MAIL COUPON |; 
| | 
j Gentlemen: Please mail me, without charge, the 1939 BoEING SCHOO! BULLETIN | 
containing complete information on the school and courses I have checked below 

| ! 
| Name l 
Address — pe es 
| a a aS a a) State Age 
| 

| CHECK PREFERENCE IN COURSE OR COURSES | 
| Courses requiring C] Airline Mechanic Courses for engineering 
! High School only C] Private (or) Solo Pilot graduates only | 
| C0 Airline Pilot () Limited Commercial Pilot [) Airline Technician | 
| and Engineering C) Aircraft Sheet Metal () Airline Meteorology 
; C) Airline Operations Course requiring Course requiring | 
i oO yon oe 2 yrs. of college special training i 
and Operations (J Air Transport Engineering ([) Special Airline Pilot | 
| (© Commercial Pilot Note: Link trainer and modern multi-motor instruction | 
| and Operations available to students in all courses | 











Aerobatics 
(Continued from page 16) 














































a collosal national shudder at the mere 
mention of aerobatics. 
Remember first of all that 
batics have a series of dont’s which no 
one can ignore. The first one, the most 
important one, is that you must not 
stunt too close to the ground. The Civil 
Aeronautics Authority sets the minimum 
at 1,500 feet. Follow this rule and half 
the headlines now being marked up will 
be eliminated. This should be the low- 
est altitude for all “out of control’ 
maneuvers, such as spins, snap rolls and 
the falling leaf, even for professional 
exhibition flyers. 


safe aero 


The slow roll at low 
altitude is another extremely hazardous 
maneuver and it has claimed many lives 

You may have seen me skimming an 
airport during an exhibition, but remem 
ber this: 

First of all, I have excess speed and 
control on all maneuvers I execute 
below 1500 feet and they are all 
maneuvers in which the ship never ap- 
proaches the stalling point. Moreover, 
even today, with 22 years of flying be- 
hind me, I experiment thoroughly at 
high altitudes whenever I am stunting 
a ship new to me. My maneuvers may 
require a week or more of high alti- 
tude practice. Before I am satisfied with 
the ship it has been in every position an 
airplane can get into 

Next, the airplane must be structurally 


= a 
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Proved Again ¢ Champion of the Low-Price Field 


Another outstanding tribute to Aeronca’s leadership — Jim Woods of Charlotte, 

N. C. and Ed Gorski of Hasbrouck Heights, N. J., each flying an Aeronca “Chief’’ 
50, won first and second place respectively in the Firestone Trophy Race at the 
All-American Air Maneuvers in Miami. Again Aeronca out-performs 
the field — convincing proof of its speed and stamina. See your Aeronca dealer 
— get a free flight demonstration — see its good looks, learn of its easy flyability 


and you'll buy a “‘Chief’’ 50 by comparison. 


AERONAUTICAL CORP. OF AMERICA, E-3 Lunken Airport, Cincinnati, 0. 
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sound because aerobatics 
stresses. I am sure that no airplane 
manufacturer will take issue with me 
when I say that the modern commercial 
airplane is not intended for aerobatic 
use. While most are perfectly safe for 
the execution of stalls, wingovers, spins, 
Immelmanns, loops and even single snap 
-they are not designed to stand 
these stresses any more than the modern 
passenger automobile is designed to com 
pete in automobile 
It is true that an expert aerobatic pilot 
put a standard stock model com- 
mercial airplane through intricate 
maneuvers without throwing any severe 
stresses on it. However, the average 
inexperienced pilot can literally tear it 
to pieces because he has not trained 
himself to “go gently” and fly the ship 
through the maneuvers properly and 
with the correct air speed 

This generally limits the field of ships 
available for constant stunt work. I 
had found during recent years satis- 
factory performance in both monoplanes 
and biplanes. So far as I am personally 
concerned, I prefer open cockpit jobs. 
But the finding of a safe ship is just the 
beginning. You may be sure that before 
I do any extensive stunting the ship is 
completely checked over by yours truly 
and is braced where experience has 
taught me that special bracing is 
necessary. 

When the ship is ready for me, you 
can depend upon it that the propeller 
will be perfectly balanced to prevent 
excessive vibration at high speeds. The 


impose high 


rolls 


professional races 


may 
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muvtor will be of a type capable of stand- 
ing continuous high r.p.m.’s in dives. It 
will be equipped to run perfectly upside 
down as well as right side up. The air. 
plane must have an almost perfect 
dynamic balance in any conceivable posi- 
tion and at any It must be free 
of any bad characteristics 
either right side up or upside down. The 
controls must respond easily and quickly 
at any Lap belts and shoulder 
belts of sufficient strength must be pro- 
vided with 
to escape from the airplane quickly in 
4 good ‘chute 
provide 


speed 

spinning 
speed. 
safety releases to enable me 
case of structural failure 


must be packed frequently to 
i serious trouble 


a fast opening in case of 
close to the ground. After all this, there 
will be many, many hours of practice 
at very high altitude 

This gives you a general idea why 
1erobatics have proved Sale for me and 


how you can make them safe for your- 
self. 
so many years that I have developed at 
possible trou 


Frankly, I have been stunting for 
least two “outs” for any 


ble in which I might find myself. I've 
provided double-barreled protection. If 


e back over the last few 


you will glan« 
paragraphs, moreover, you will find that 
I’ve eliminated the three greatest causes 
lack of altitude, 
engine failure 
Only under these conditions are aero- 
batics safe 

Recently we have had an epidemic of 
Not long ago 


luded on paye 76) 


of trouble in aerobatics- 


failure and_ structural 


accidents due to stunting. 
(Cone 
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PLACE IN FIRESTONE 
TROPHY RACE... 





BIG VALUE—LOW PRICE 
Only $565 down 


The famous Aeronca 
“Chief'’ 50 delivers 
for as little as $1695 
F.A.F. Cincinnati 
Ohio. Easy time pay 
ment plans. Send for 


FREE literature 
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re I these authoritative books on aviation. Top flight volumes which enable you to add 
S, there ° 4 . 
a to your own experience the tested, practical and workable experience of outstand- 
sTactice . . . ° 3 
: ing Aviation experts. Books that iron out the bumps and bring you to a success- 
_ ful three point landing on the field of Aviation knowledge. 
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I ve 
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1d that 
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failure 
aero- 
THIS FLYING GAME (509) 
. , By Brigadier-General H. H. Arnold GETTING A JOB IN AVIATION (510) 
mic of and Major ira C. Eaker $3.00 By Carl Norcross. $2.50 
ng ago What every on nts to know about 374 pages, 5'/ox8, illustrated. 
"— “7 f g vocation as a hobby, as Describes all jobs in the field of aeronautics, what work 
fact military ers do, pay, working conditions, opportunities, require 
er yle ments, etc. Where to get the best kind of training and 
5 Answers the juestions what it costs is covered An interesting chapter dis 
H n I get into aviation ?—What : cusses the future of the aviation industry and forecasts 
_ inat 5 a —— wa the number of jobs available each year for the next few 
i pas at is the life a= 
fafi e? With 149 Ph tographic WAR BIRDS (506) years. 
Reproductions. Clot 294 pp., illustrated. nonymous ie 
The thrilling story of war in the air 
revealed in the diary of an unknown 
aviator. Illustrated. 
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| 2 
i a By Assen Jordanoff 
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i + | WANTED WINGS (504) 
: By Beirne Lay, Jr. $2.50 
f If you want to feel the impact of speed, 
danger, terror—read Beirne Lay's per- 
ONCE TO EVERY PILOT (505) sonal narrative. His story of the mak 
By Capt. Frank Hawks $1.50 ing of an aviator gives the reader the 
” sum total of a pilot's experience It 
; Contair 144 pp. in which such great carries you along from excitement to ex- 
k aviat Eddie Allen, Jimmie Mat citement:—lifts you for wild rides on fif- 
: tern, W Post, Eddie Rickenbacker “Flying and How to Do It” is a brand new idea, con- teen-thousand-foot hills of snowy clouds 
f Al W Capt. Frank Hawks himself ceived and executed by a well known flyer and designed sends you overside in a parachute to 
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CHECK YOUR CHOICE ON THIS COUPON 
Ziff-Davis Publishing Company, Book Department P.A. 3 
608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Illinois 


Gentlemen: Please send me the books whose numbers | have encircled below. 
Book No. 502, 504, 505, 506, 509, 510 


IMPORTANT! 


Enclose your remittance with coupon and 
we will PREPAY Postage. Check and mail 
this coupon TODAY. Add to your library 





the books you need, or secure informa- Price Enclosed $.......... C. 0. D. (Plus Postage) 
tion and prices on any book on Aviation ; 
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Aerobatics Are Insurance 
(Continued from page 74) 





a pilot with but little aerobatic 
in recent years stunted 
plane—a cabin job 
stacked it. He violated the rule against 


practice 


1 com! 





we trvee aces 
at low a 


using a standard commercial sl] for 
advanced aerobatics. He also flew too 
low. He tried his stunt without ade- 
quate visibility, for stunting close to the 
ground demands unobstructed view of 


the ground and the horizon at all times 


] 


t and in- 


In another recent case student 
structor stunted a small cabin plane at 


less than one thousand feet—put it 
through violent maneuvers \ wing 
came off. The ship crashed. One oc 
cupant was still in the cockpit Che 
other had tried to leave. His was 


half inside and half out of the cock 
pit. He had pulled his parachute rip 
cord and the parachute had _ spilled 
inside the cabin. Obviously here are 
two violations, both stunting t ow 


and using the wrong type of ship 
One of the greatest menaces to t 
reputation of aerobatics is the 


know-i 


all type of young pilot. I think yo 
must know the guy He is always 
saying: 

“T'll fly that crate. Sure. I'll fly 


anything, any time.” 
He’s making a date with the under 


taker when he says that. 


I remember watching a pilot pretty 
well known up and down the Pacific 
Coast one day as he gave an old Stand 
ard J-1 Hisso the works. He didn’t 
even bother to wear a parachute The 
Standard was a sturdy old crate—and 
took it. When the pilot landed he 
swaggered up to a small band of ad- 
mirers. 

“Just show me the ship,” said, 
“and I'll really wring it out.” 

I knew then that the flag was up 
against him. A few weeks later I 
drifted into the airport at Pasco, Wash 
ington, and there he was in all his 
glory. He was studying a new light 
monoplane which had just arrived from 


Nobody had 
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“The factory says, ‘anything’,” the dis- 
tributor replied. 

Either the factory was wrong or the 
distributor was exaggerating. My daring 
Aerobatics 
un- 


young aerobat shed a wing. 
and aviation got a double 
favorable publicity because the accident 
was labelled “unexplainable.” 

Again at Corvallis, Oregon, a distribu- 
tor claimed that a high-wing monoplane 
he was selling was easy to spin and that 
it would recover from the spin instantly. 
Somebody questioned this. He went up, 
started his spin at a thousand feet, 
pulled out under 300 feet and mushed 
right on into the ground. Another black 
eye for aerobatics. 

That such accidents should happen is 
a sad not but 
to pilots who are foolhardy. Carelessness, 


showoffishness, thoughtlessness and men 


dose of 


testimonial to aerobatics 


tal lapses which approximate idiocy are 
responsible for needless slaughter. 
It was absolutely inexcusable that in 


Seattle two youths went aloft to stunt 
vithout wearing parachutes and without 
even taking the precaution to fasten their 


safety belts hey stalled at the top 
Both fell out of the ship and 


ta loop 


were killed 





I cite these accidents to impress upon 
your mind the need for precaution. I 
have said that I do not fear aerobatics 
because I have learned to understand 


them. At the same time I also under- 
stand their stresses together with other 





aerodynamic characteristics and I take 
due precautions against all these ele 
ments. Don’t think for a moment that 
when I lost my fear of aerobatics I also 


their possible hazards. 

I have stated that I recommend aero- 
batics as safety insurance in flying. But, 
at the same time, I wish to point out 
emphatically that aerobatics must be ap- 
proached with sanity. If students are 
taught aerobatics in good airplanes 
equipped for aerobatic flying and such 
instruction is given at high altitudes we 
are going to have bettér and safer pilots. 
They are going to know what to do in 
an emergency. They will react coolly and 
precisely in an emergency. The unprac- 
ticed will become frightened, fall victims 
to panic and function fatally in that split 
second when life and the 
balance 


lost respect for 


death are in 


END 
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Mr. Wiggins Sells ‘Em | 


(Continued from page 54) 





who had 
His daily 


few pilots in the country 
passed the half-century mark. 
flying inspired widespread 
mention in the public and five 
years later more than 300 men, all over 
50 years of age, held pilots’ ses, 
This prompted Gar Wood, Detroit 
sportsman and speedboat expert, to or- 
ganize an informal organization which 
was called the Over-Fifty Birds. The 
Over-Fifty insignia can be found op 
Wiggins’ personal plane. A few years 
up solo flying and is now 


activities 


press 


lice: 


ago he gave 
accompanied by one of his senior pilots 
on aerial gallops around various parts 
of the country 

is a firm believer in the club- 
flying movement and has done much t 
organize flying 


“It is possible,” 


clubs in New England 
he feels, “to bring sport 
flying within the reach of the average 
not a rich 
particularly with the rapid 


ing clubs.” 


working man Flying is 
man’s sport, 
growth I fly 


he entire Wiggins organization has 


been geared to meet emergencies. Dur- 
ing the recent New England hurricane 
and floods, each of Wiggins’ cabin 


planes worked overtime to carry strand- 


ed persons to and from isolated districts 


His pilots flew newspaper and newsreel 


photographers over devastated areas t 
record New England’s worst catas- 
trophe onsiderable damage was suf- 


fered by the base at Norwood, the han- 
gar and several planes feeling the effect 
of the hurricane. After surveying the 
the hangar, Wiggins an- 
nounced he would not only rebuild it, 
but would also build another hangar. 


damage t 


Aviation has become a 24-hour job for 
E. W. Wiggins. 


on the New England scene developing 


When he’s not actually 


new 
find 


ideas and new business, you will 


him active in promoting aviation 
meetings, addressing civic organizations 
Several 
the re- 
air tour of the New Eng- 


or participating in air 
of the Wiggins’ 
cent three-day 


land states 


tours. 
planes flew in 


END 




















its mid-western factory. 
had a chance to give it a workout 
“What’ll it do?” the pilot asked the 
distributor. 
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AIRCRAFT TRAINING 


STEWART TECH (Founded 1909) offers complete practical training in AIR- 
CRAFT MECHANICS—AIRCRAFT ENGINE MECHANICS—SHEET METAL and 
WELDING; also AERONAUTICAL DRAFTING and DESIGN. The staff, facilities 


and equipment are considered among the best. 


Civil 


Mechanics School. 


Aeronautics Authority as 


an Aircraft Mechanics 
It is also licensed by the State of New York. 
for catalog and state whether you prefer a day or an evening course. 


AVIATION DIVISION 


STEWART TECHNICAL SCHOOL 


Dept. 123 Stewart Tech Bldg., 253-7 West 64th St., N.Y.C. 


The School is approved by the 
and Aircraft Engine 
Call or write 
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The Ballyhoo Boys 


(Continued from page 68) 





suld be for him 
airline official 
ual conversation, “If 


a + 
to fi ; it W 


bv tr One 


s able to walk, he is fit to fly.” 
R as carried more than a million 
rs in the past ten years and 


has died 


in flight 


] 


this being a 
medical authorities 
ccurred had the pas- 


ilure 
sert would have 
been traveling on a train or had 

secret that the pilot per- 
harbor no af- 
for the Ballyhoo 
time it has been 
th allyhoo” policy to pub- 
pilots The pilot has 
duality as far as the 


mes 


are con 
been amiass- 
though 


experience in 


the public 
] has 
ese I oressive, ob- 
rs, a vealth of 
now one of 
the pilot is 
thousand who 
ground officials 
far as pub 
Individual 
hostesses are, of 
licized, but it is a 
ts can make much 


world and he is 
l's f Sst airmen, 
ent it of a 

way 
to t least as 
tlets are concerned. 
] } 


than 
attendant. 
s scarcely any uniform thought 
the Ballvhos Rarely do 


some attractive, 


Bovs. 
ey vene to swap ideas and prob- 
S xcept possibly to boycott 
wh ig hz 2 
who might have 
didn’t want pub- 


some 


reatest weapons wielded 
Boys was that of the 
pass ewspapermen, On assignment or 

and so on down the line, had 
transportation on 
for a number of years. Last 
stopped with the 
he Civil Aeronautics 


een eiving ire 











\ ore passes for holders 
ssibilities. Most of the 
ing up to this Federal 

egulation, although, frankly, one or two 
es have found a way around it 

Send a self-addressed stamped envelope 

l W tell you.) 

Perhaps the most pressing need 
the Ballyhoo Boys today is to 
hat the public wants to know 
line travel One of the most 

hings for the gent who is 
port for the first time is 
- 


shall I tip the stewardess?” 
‘nothing,” of course, but 
l the airlines 
air traveling public 


gag story 


gz the 


save more than a million dol 
tips—for the reason that 

es and hostesses are not per- 

m company edict, to accept tips. 
M tential air travelers are afraid 
ibration and noise of airline 

ravi Actually, at cruising levels, a 
s is much smoother than any 
higl ed train you've ever been on 
ert ct tests would prove that 


the DC-3 is much quieter than the aver 
age railroad car. 

It would do the Bally 
end of good if they would look around 
the country and find out what the pub- 
lic wants to know about them. The 
ran into a man the other after- 
noon in a New York hotel No, he 
didn’t fly in the winter. Why? He was 
afraid of the ice. That’s all he knew 
about it and was frank to admit it. It 
was just plain that he feared. 
How about more stories about de-icing 
equipment—more stories about the fact 
that airlines don’t operate in severe 
icing conditions? Those of us who are 
veteran air travelers are die-hards. We'll 
probably fly till the end of time. The 
job at hand is to get those people into 
airplanes who can use air travel to ad- 
That must be done by the 
3oys. A whispering campaign 


hoo 30ys no 


writer 


“ice 


vantage. 
Ballyhoo 
can do no good here. 

A lot of material the 
must convey to the public is, of course, 
rank advertising—and should be treated 
as such. Some day, in the not-too-dis- 
tant future, free space in the newspapers 
will be at a premium. Then will enter 
sound public relations, paid advertising 
Che airlines right now are projecting a 
joint program with aircraft manufactur- 


which airlines 


ers. Could it be that this is the first 
step in the right direction? 
sae END 





Fabric Fuel Tanks 


(Continued from page 32) 











Repairing a metal tank is a costly and 
generally unsatisfactory process. After 
the repair has been made, the leak is 
likely to open again under strain. But 
the fabric tanks can be repaired as easily 
as the inner tube and—what's most im- 
portant—they stand up under pressure 
just as well after being repaired as they 
do when new. 

And another feature of the fabric con 
tainer is the fact that it applies a uni 
formly distributed load instead of a con- 
centrated load to the supports, a matter 
of importance in many instances. Smaller 
structural members 
with a uniformly distributed load than 
when this load is carried at a few widely 
distributed points. 


can be employed 


Lining tanks with self-sealing com- 
pounds, such as many of the liners used 
during the World War, have not been 


entirely satisfactory with any metal tank, 
let alone tanks of aluminum alloy. 

The successful in 
airplanes that the Martin company has 
just signed a contract which will enable 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company to 
manufacture them for other in- 
dustries. The day may be very near when 
your automobile is fitted with a “cloth 
bag” instead of a heavy metal tank, but 
in the meantime your airplane may be a 
whole lot safer to fly after you’ve taken 
out the old tank and put in a Martin fabric 
container. END 
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The First Caterpillars 
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(Continued from page 35) 








Then Boettner gave his signal: 

“Cast off; up ship.” 

The Express rose rapidly, its two en- 
gines purring contentedly in perfect 


as the ship gained rapid 
along determinedly 


synchronism, 


headway, lumbering 


at a steady 40 m.p.h. gait. Boettner cir 
cled for a time, giving Norton chances 
to snap long photographic shots, which 


he expected to use in the Chicago 
Herald & Ea 

“Say,” proposed Norton finally, his 
words clipping off shortly in the rushing 
air stream. “Let's try to get some good 
shots of the Loop. What say?” He 
camera expectantly on the 


-aminer. 


poised his 
eondola’s edge, now confident and thor- 


oughly at home in the ship 


“Sure,” replied the taciturn Boettner 
shortly, obligingly heading the lumber- 
ing rubber cow at about 2,000 feet to- 
ward the mid-town area of Chicago, the 
teaming loop district where bustling 
thousands were busy with their mid- 
afternoon tasks. Besides, Boettner was 


show off his 


anxious to new giant to 

Chicago’s thousands, the same _ thou- 

sands which had laughed at the plans 
build uirship right in Chicago. 


shots, 
twin 
way, 


better air 

Boettner gradually eased back his 
throttles. The ship gradually lost 
wallowing in the gentle wind like a boat 
in the trough of a lake’s waves. Norton 
focused his camera on the jumbled piles 
and steel and the thousands 


To make possible 


of masonry 


of tiny dots on the streets nearly a half 
mile below, a slight smile creasing his 
face as he thought of the envy among 
other cameramen his air shot of the 


Loop would 
“What 
self. 


cause. 


a scoop!” he mumbled to him- 
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Suddenly the ship lurched drunkenly, 


staggered af if struck by a giant, invis- 


ible hand \ sheet of yellowish, oily 
flame shot from the gas bag, crackling 
and roaring omniously. Fascinated, the 
five men turned their eyes upon the 


spectacle. 

The five 
a trance, like 
unabl 


stared at the flames, as if in 
hypnotized by a 
legs or arms. The 
ship still 


mice 
e to move 
purred steadily, the 


snake, 
motors still 


rolled gently, but the flames, oily and 
yellowish, billowed out, singeing their 
hair. 

Static electricity, it was determined 
later, had fired the highly-inflammable 
hydrogen gas—just as static electricity, 


nearly two decades later, fired the great- 
est of all hydrogen gas inflated airships 
the Hindenburg. 

The first aroused from the stupefied 
Pilot Boettner. 

“Jump,” he shoutea, madly flailing his 
arms. “Jump, jump, jump.” 

His cries aroused the electrified pas- 


trance was 


sengers and mechanics. 

“Quick, quick,” screamed the horrified 
Wacker, as the enveloped the 
its greedy fingers clutch- 
at the suspended gondola 
counted 


flames 
entire gas bag, 
ing ravenously 

Split 
for life. 

Norton, the photographer, hesitated 
a moment, camera poised in hand 
swayed between the photographer's in- 


seconds now—counted 


born injunction, “get the picture,” anc 
fear of the flame. 

“Quick,” gasped Wacker, grasping his 
arm. Fear Norton tumbled over 
the side 

Davenport, the Davenport 
scared too stiff,” 
emergency, fought 
cally tangled parachute 
determined to sell his life dearly, too 
busy to be scared stiff. 

Wacker followed over 
Boettner and Weaver. 
realized Davenport's plight, powerless 
to help him. They saw his agonized 
white face as they plunged 
end over end into space—and continued 
eyes and that agonized face 


won. 


who was 
to use his 
franti- 
lines, 


going to be 
*chute in an 
with the 


side, then 


Too late, they 


staring eyes, 


to see those 
for days afterward. 

Eons and eons 
too 
lowed 
end-over 
en airship was 
She shuddered, 
denly hit deer, as a 
rocked her, billowing 
ghastly flame. Then she 
death dive 

The | 
gondola 
tailed by the 
ized 


later, it seemed—but 
soon, it proved- their ‘chutes bil- 
suddenly checking their 
end falls. Suddenly, the strick- 
an inferno of oily flames. 
stopped dead, like a sud- 
minor explosion 
smoke and 
began her 


open, 


oily 


heavy gasoline tanks and 
downward, 
reluctant, rubber- 
throwing off a_ great 
shower of sparks and flame and red-hot 
metal, like a giant 
speed, the 
overhauled the umbrellas, 
them with bl: 
Wacker 
kiddies; 


engines, 
frame plumetted 
blazing 
envelope, 
meteor. 

meteor rapidly 
showering 
izing gasoline. Shuddering, 
thought of his wife and their 
thought of Davenport's staring 


Gaining 


eyes, wondered vaguely if Davenport 

had kiddies of his own at home. 
“God, what a way to die,” he mut- 

tered, nauseated as he saw Weaver's 


, 1939 
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mut- 
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te umbrella, slightly below, suddenly 
to flame, then saw a small black 
unfortunate Weaver—plunging 
end at a sickening speed. 
Fascinated, Wacker saw a tiny burn 
in his own silken canopy, won- 
d if his fate would be similar to 
eaver’s, thought again nauseatingly of 
Veaver’s horrible plunge, of Daven- 
t's agonized face, and pondered the 
' Boettner and Norton. 
He saw, far away, the still-blazing 





reckage of the unfortunate Wingfoot 
bre strike the roof of one of the 
nd steel piles, then disappear 

the roof. He wondered, feeling 

, bit foolish, whether the occupants 
ere surprised with their hellish visitor 
Wacker brushed within a few feet of 


roof of one of the tall buildings, on 
crowd was gathered, watching 
ring ship’s descent. 

He distinctly heard a girl call out 

Good luck to you.” 
hen suddenly all went black as he 
lashed into the cornice of another 
He awakened days later, find- 
bone in one side 








nearly every 
broken. 
tunate pilot and photo- 
troubles of their 
Norton, within grasp of safety, 
lashed against the Western Union 
. breaking his legs, then tumbled 
the street, unconscious. He died. 
Pilot Boettner fared best of all. His 
hute, too, was fired by the blazing 
reckage of the hurling meteor that had 
he fine, proud airship, the Wingfoot 
He attempted to land on a tall build- 
ne’s roof, realizing the danger if his 
hute collapsed and he went over the 
le, missed and came down on the 
Trade building roof, narrowly 
ssing a glass skylight. His gasoline- 
hed chute then burst into flames. 


his body were 
And the unfor 


. ° 
having 


pher were 


And in the Illinois Savings Bank in 
Salle street, blazing hell raged. The 
ting gasoline tanks and flaming 
kage, which had come _ hurling 

rough the sky light, spread death 
ng the bank workers. 


The flaming gasoline spread death and 
uction, killing many, searing others, 
bank’s papers and rec- 
Altogether, 10 died 


estroying the 
and property 


the bank. 


Many others were seriously 
irned and crippled. 
Pilot Boettner, dazed and nursing a 


ned arm, was arrested on a man- 
ighter charge—a charge that was dis- 
ssed as soon as the wave of hysteria 
at followed the horrifying dister blew 


So this year, America’s Caterpillars 
1 and 2, Henry Wacker and John 
\. Boettner, smile a little sadly as they 
0k back over two decades of parachute 
rogress to that summer’s afternoon— 
nd the ill-fortunated Wingfoot Express. 
And do they still want to fly? 
“Well, a littl—if we've chutes along.” 


acker, slim and grayed, today is a 
” . aaa 
VPA clerk; Pilot Boettner still is an 
tive airship pilot. 
END 
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The Case for the Dive Bomber 


(Continued from page 30) 








For months I looked forward to the 
time when I would be assigned to duty 
in the monoplanes (known as Moscas). 
After flying in them for a_ while, 
though, I realized that they were pur- 
suit planes—and not combat planes. 
They had to be handled with the utmost 
delicacy or they would protest by going 
off into a violent right spin, which was 
very embarrassing if it occurred dur- 
ing the progress of a dogfight. We had 


plenty of speed in them—about 300 
m.p.h.—but we had traded maneuver- 
ability for it. And the Moscas had to 


be flown all of the time—whereas we 


could occasionally get a little rest in 
the Chatos by letting them fly them- 
selves. 


In the war to come that latter fact 
will probably be of importance. My ob 
servations of the casualties in the Span- 
ish War indicate that we may expect to 
lose about half our regular pilots dur- 
ing the first few weeks of any war we 
against a_ reasonably 
Then, while replage 


trained, the re- 


engage in 
strong opponent. 
ment pilots are being 
mainder of the  by-then 
pilots will have to hold off the enemy 
(Continued on page 81) 
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New Aviation expan- 
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Speed Is My Hobby 


(Continued from page 11) 











Then again, there is a definite 
g 


tribution to high altitude ops 
the 1938 Bendix I flew the entire dis 
tance at 17,000 feet (Jacquelin« 
reported she flew her Seversky up fron 
18,000 to 22,000 feet throughout) 

Now, I consider some of the more ex 
travagant talk about the strato 
sphere ships of the near future pretty 
imaginary, but I do forsee the day when 
transcontinental passenger schedules 
will be flown at “over weather” sched- 
ules of from 15,000 to 25,000 feet, with 
the storms of lower altitudes avoided. 

The type of high altitude fly 
ing in the Bendix races is bound 
to add to knowledge of 
maintaining constant engine 
horsepower in rarified air and 
lead to further development of 
supercharged motors for that 
kind of work in order to get 
the benefit of higher speeds at 
higher altitudes. 

Another thing this high alt 
tude stuff has brought to the 


con 


ration. I1 


Cochran 


super 


our 


is really efficient oxygen ap 
paratus—and believe me _ you 
need oxygen up there. In the 


1938 race I used an oxygen out 
fit invented by Dr. Randolph 
Lovelace of the Mayo Clinic that 
was really marvelous. It I 
sists of a mask covering the nos¢ 
and chin but leaving the 
clear for radio communicati 

3ecause all oxygen is taken 
through the nose, much less is 
required and the burning, gag 
ging sensation familiar to pilots 
who have used the old type of 
equipment in which you fly 








Bendix races 
Chat’s not an 
easy question to answer, for once the 
difficult to go back 
what was going on 
your head were in the 
air. Aren’t you terribly tired at the end 


have been during the two 
I I’ve competed. 

race is over, it is 
and try to analyze 


inside while you 


)f a cross-country race? Yes, I sup- 
pose you are tired, to a certain extent. 
I know I was at the end of the 1937 
race, for the pilot’s meeting at Los 
Angeles that year lasted until 11 pm 


clock the next morn- 
hour 


and I was up at 3 o’ 
ing and off the ground ar 


later. 











gh for an ordinary flight so I droppe 
down for a closer look. It was Pay § 
Mantz Hollywood in his shiny Lock. 
heed Orioi He waggle his wings at m 
as I passed him. So far as I knoy 





that’s the first time in the history of the 


Bendix races that two contestants hays ' 
sighted each other in the air. ; 
3ut the routine part of racing can § 
vanish like magic when trouble rears its } 
head. [There are anxious moments on § 
the take off with a heavy load of gaso- § 
line—the split seconds before your | 
wheels get off the ground when yo 
wonder whether you're going t H 


make it. And after that the worn 
over whether your competitors | 
are having the same luck. I re. 
member in 1938 wondering if 
Jackie Cochran would be able t 
get her Seversky off the ground 
without trouble. Determined to 
Cleveland she'd 
added gas tanks to her ship un- 
til they extended to the very 
wing tips—and the job of haul- 
ing 541 gallons of gas into the 
air had some real hazards con- § 
nected with it, particularly at J 
night. But those who saw it tell | 
me Jackie made a beautiful take 


make non-stop 


CR emem 


off. She deserves a great deal of 
credit for getting her ship off 
with such a heavy load of fuel. 


Bad weather complicates mat- 
ters and keeps the race from 
growing monotonous. There were 
plenty of weather problems in 
the 1938 race. We ran into the 
tail end of a hurricane that blan- 
keted things from Winslow, Ari- 
to the Mississippi. After 


Zona, 
looking at the weather maps | 








around with a little rubber hosé 
in your mouth, sucking in oxy 
gen as you need it, is eliminated 
The Lovelace apparatus, 
dentally, has tremendous possibili 


ties in other directions. Dr. Lovelace be 


lieves, for instance, that it may to a consid 
erable extent replace the oxygen tents used 
- 


after considerable 
subject we both 
type 
may 


in hospitals. And 
correspondence on the 
are convinced that the use of this 
of lightweight oxygen equipment 
make it possible for men finally 


1 
to scale 


Mt. Everest. Many expeditions have 
climbed high on the sides of that 29,000 
foot peak but inevitably they have failed 


to reach the top, largely because of lack 


of oxygen. The equipment which they 
carried was too heavy and too ineff 
cient. But now, with the Lovelace ap 
paratus and with new light tanks such 





as developed by the U. S. Navy (whicl 
weigh only four pounds as against the 
20-pound tanks I carry in my plane) it 
ought to be possible for the strongest 
men of an expedition to reach the top 
of the world’s highest mountair 

All of which has little connection with 
cross-country racing, but is mighty in 
teresting just the same. 

The other day someone asked me just 
how I felt when I’m racing against time 
for a new record—what my reactions 





“My circulation must be getting bad—my 


wings start icing up at 200 feet 


But it took me only 9% hours to fly 
from Los Angeles to New York, which 
can’t be compared with the gruelling 33 
hours Colonel Lindbergh spent aloft on 
his Atlantic flight, or Corri 
hours in the air. 

There are two other factors, apparent 
opposites, which help stave off that tired 
One is the fact that a pilot 
relax in the air whenever pos- 

Che other is the exhilaration 
attends any race, on land, on the 


Douglas 
ann” IQ 
gans 25 


feeling 
learns to 
sible. 
which 
water or in the air. 

If it weren't for the exhilaration, cer- 
tain racing, 
when 


phases of 
thing is going according to 
schedule, almost be termed dull 
You just sit there, watching your instru- 
ments, listening for signals and 
peering out over the side for landmarks, 
if you are doing contact flying. And 
seldom, if ever, do you see anything else 
in the air 

I can remember my surprise, during 
the 1938 race, when I caught sight of a 


cross-country 


every 





mign 


radio 


plane a thousand feet below me just 
after I had crossed the Mississippi 
River. I knew the other plane was too 


decided to follow the airway t 
\lbuquerque. I topped the bad 
weather at 17,000 feet and flew 
n instruments into Wichita. But 


the boys who decided to pass up the 
airway and fly straight over had t 
climb to 25,000 feet to get out of the 
mess. 

To complicate matters the radio range 





was out at Wichita, a fact everyone neg- 
the pilots before the race 
Wichita had a ceiling of 1,000 
feet, with overcast up to 16,000 feet and 
I don’t mind saying it was pretty diff- 
cult finding a hole in that 15,000 foot 
layer of grief. But incidents like that 
go into cross-country racing § 


lected te lling 


started 





making 
interesting 

Yes, the Seversky and I expect to be 
in the 1939 Bendix in September 
I have some new ideas about flying it 
But whether they’re any good or 
not is a question that can best be am- 
swered after the race. 

One way or another, I’ll be satisfed 
with Simply because I'll 
again have an opportunity to do the kind } 
of flying I like best—long cross-country 
racing. Personally, I prefer that kind of 


race 


too. 


the outcome. 


racing to any other. So I’m looking 
forward to this summer's race. : 
eg 
END 3 
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Dive Bomber 
from page 79) 


ntinued 





bit of extra rest 
ng pilots can get will be 
to them. 

was expected of the 
erican pilots in Spain. 
1 the German and 
ts while the Government was 
pilots. Then, after 
pilots arrived at the front, we 
lditional duty of initiating 
the routine of front line fly- 
was accomplished by lead- 
enemy anti-air- 
acements or into dogfights 
numbers of  Fiats. 
so ridiculously in- 
no compunctions 
our charges down 
as a thousand feet above the 
three times are 
After that 
no attention 


le Value 


known 


ft fire is 


¢ x > ] 
( 


first two or 
pilots 


1 } } 


ull right and pay 


xfights were a little more tick- 
could never be absolutely sure 
ll of the enemy planes. 
casion I led two new men in 
believed to be only four 
l discovered that there 
t or ten of them far up above. 
y, they timid that 


id seen a 


were so 


ver in Ethiopia 


ble to scramble back into the 
fore they worked up enough 
» come down and investigate 
s pilots certainly didn’t have 
irt for their work in Spain. 
m to have done much better 
in’'t lead any new pilots in 

Heinkels, though, if we could 


[The German pilots were the 


ed and most capable pilots I 
spain. It was very fortunate 

they didn’t have the equip- 
it the Italians had. Their 
fighters were too heavy and 
much “ersatz” (imitation) ma- 
them. They were about as 
rable as a hearse. The only 


envied them was their guns 
inition. Their machine guns 
r bullets were the best in use 
side. Their tracers left a 
blobby smoke which could 
or a couple of minutes after 
bullet. Our own 
ve seen on the bul- 
it we had to fire a relatively 
ber of shots to get the same 
the Germans got by firing 
shortage of metal in 
hown by the fact that their 
belts come out of the guns 
e conserved for future use. 
hells and links were ejected 
as soon as they passed 
in have a section of 
hine gun belt on the table 
shows the ingenuity of the 


e or the 


+4 ‘ 1 
{ 





another great ad- 
ver the German pilots. We 
exactly, by experience, 
were going to do when they 


we had 


went into action. They had been, you 
might say, almost too well trained and 
couldn't seem to get out of the groove. 
We knew what formations they would 
be in up above—we knew what forma- 
tions they would be in when they came 
down—and we knew what they would do 
after they came down. The only point 
in a dogfight that was really dangerous 
was when the Heinkels were coming 
down. But even then we knew how to 
minimize the danger as much as pos- 
sible. After their entering dive we usu- 
ally had the situation well in hand, 
mostly on account of our superior man- 
euverability. 

This fact is best illustrated by the 
fact that in every dogfight I engaged 
in, most of our losses occurred at the 
start of the fight while most of theirs 
occurred during the remainder of the 
fight. Respective losses averaged about 
two to 11 in our favor so you can see 
that our tactics were rather effective. 

But to get back to dive bombing— 
the Chatos could, as mentioned before, 
have stood a lot of improvement. For 
instance, after we were well into our 
bombing dives it took quite a bit of 
strength to hold the planes on the tar- 
get. They were adjusted for straight 
and level flight and when they picked 
up all of that extra speed they tended 
to pull out of dives of their own accord. 
Some sort of easily handled equalizer 
would seem to be the ideal solution. 

Even if dive bombers did no material 
damage at all they would still be of 
value on account of the psychological 
effect they have on enemy ground 
troops. When troops can see the source 
of the bombs, hear the sound of machine 
guns and motors all intermingled with 
the shrieking of wind through struts, 
they are much more impressed than 
they are by bombs which come from 
heavy bombers so high as to be almost 
invisible. 

In his present rearmament program 
Uncle Sam might do well to do a little 
experimenting with dive-bombing fight- 
ers. A squadron of dive bombers— 
properly led—could clear the topsides 
of any division of warships in our Navy. 

In closing I might say that the gen- 
eral improvements desired in dive bomb- 
ing fighters are: 

1. A larger engine, for regaining alti- 
tude more quickly and for greater pro- 
tection from ground fire. 

2. A better aiming sight for improved 
accuracy. 

3. Improved bomb releases for safety 
(several pilots blew themselves up over 
there when bombs failed to fall clear 
until the planes returned and were land- 
ing at their home fields). 

4. More and better machine guns, 
both for improved ground strafing and 
improved combat work. 

5. Some sort of quick acting stabilizer 
adjustment to compensate for the extra 
speed picked up in the bombing dives. 

Of course, there are many other little 
improvements which could be made but 
I believe that the above are the most 
important. 


END 








Flying Marines 
(Continued from page 23) 








with his plane and evacuated the wounded 
men to safety. He was later awarded 
the Congressional Medal of Honor for 
his daring feats. 

While at times the experiences in the 
above-mentioned countries absorbed 
nearly all of the Marine Corps’ aviators, 
they were still able to continue the de- 
velopment of a well-rounded aviation 
force designed to support the Marine 
Corps ina major war. By 1927 the Corps 
had five aviation squadrons at Quantico 
and three at San Diego in addition to the 
four then serving outside the United 
States. Between 1932 and 1934 Marine 
Corps squadrons were assigned to the 
U.S.S. Lexington and to the U.S.S 
toga. 

Practically ever since Cunningham be- 
gan flying in 1912, Marine Corps avia 
tion had been going through the devel- 
oping or pioneering stages with the at- 
tendant risk and danger. A considera- 
ble portion of both officers and enlisted 
men who engaged in actual flying lost 
their lives during this developing stage. 
Che hazards of flying, particularly over 
the jungles of tropical countries, were 
far greater than those in commercial avi- 
ation at that time. More recent develop 
ments in airplane construction plus the 
advantages of years of experience have 
of course made Marine Corps aviation 
considerably less hazardous. With the 
coming of the Fleet Marine Force in 1933 
practically all of Marine Corps aviation 
was assigned to that part of the Marine 
Corps. 

Although the Army Air and 
Naval airmen have received immeasure- 
ably more publicity and attention for 
their deeds, the Marine flyers probably 
have a far more colorful and hard-living 
reputation than both the major services 
combined. This is due, of course, to the 
Marines’ varied and widely separated 
assignments that range through 
conceivable duty to which an airplane 
can be put. 

The present authorized strength of the 
Marine Corps aviation is: 112 airplanes 
of modern standard navy types, exclu- 
sive of spare, experimental, training and 
obsolete machines. It has in all nine 
squadrons, seven of which are maintained 
for tactical purposes and two for gen 
eral utility. The tactical organizations 
consist of two fighting, two bombing and 
three scouting squadrons. The utility 
squadrons are equipped with transports, 
amphibious and “odd” types of planes 
The operating personnel of Marine Corps 
aviation consists of approximately 175 
officers, 40 flying cadets and 1,100 en 
listed men. Marine aviators are trained 
to operate planes from airplane carriers 
as well as from landing fields and from 
the water. One Marine scouting squad- 
ron is, at this writing, maintaining a 
regular aviation station at Charlotte 
Amalie, St. Thomas, Virgin Islands, and 
serves as the military garrison for those 
islands. 


Sara 


Corps 


every 
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battling certain 


of desperate men, against 


extinction. 
But to Perry Mills came even greater tragedy 
With 
amazing scientific ability, he created her image 
in the flesh. 


Then from the synthetic lips came an uncanny 


as he fell in love with a photograph. 
But he could not make it live. 


voice... 
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Rush Order! lf 

(Continued from page 19) . 
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dented in Navy history—a non-stop dash On that eastward journey, the mer. | 


from the west to the east coast by a 
seaplane weighing 28 tons at the take- 
off and capable of landing only in com- 


paratively large bodies of water 


Weather conditions at the take-off 
were anything but encouraging. There 
was hardly a whisper of headwind to 


which was settled 
waters as result of 


plane, 
harbor 


help lift our 
deeply in the 
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its overload. The bay itself was almost 
smooth as glass as we pointed — the 
prow down the take-off channel, gave 
the Pratt & Whitney engines the gun, 
and roared through spindrift hoping for 
the best. 

As we gathered speed, every one of 
the ten-man crew realized that this was 
to be one of the two or three crucial 
moments of the entire undertaking. 


Would the bomber, with little help from 


the outside, be able to safely lift its 
56,000 pound load? We were not pre- 
pared for its phenomenal performance 
as we sat tensely at the controls. With- 
in a run of only three-quarters of a 
mile, the ship freed itself from the pow- 
erful suction of the water, leaped into 
the air, and climbed steadily as we 


swung toward the east and prepared to 
vault mountains, cities and dry prairies 

Alternating at the Lieu 
tenants Duerfeldt and Sanders, Chief 
Test Pilot Bill Wheatley of Consolidated 
and myself. In the crew en- 
listed men—G. K. Herman, radio 
man; C. R. Roof, aviation 
mate first class; Albert H. Geck, avia- 
tion machinist’s mate first class; J. A. 
Peters, chief machinist’s mate; 
Vanderhoef, radioman first class. R. | 
Keith, a civilian engineer, accompanied 
us as plant representative in an advisory 
capacity. 


controls were 


were five 
chief 
machinist’s 


and F. R. 
» 
X 


At the moinent Rear Admiral Blakely 
innformed me that our destination was 
to be Anacostia, I conceived this flight 


as the greatest opportunity yet presented 
the Navy to demonstrate the possibility 
f rapid transfer of its giant bombing 
planes from their present concentration 
in the to the east coast, in 
of a national emergency. 


Pacific case 


Hence, I requested permission to fly 
non-stop to Anacostia instead of via a 
southern route—admittedly safer for an 
airboat, since it would skirt the Gulf of 


Mexico—to Pensacola, Fla., where an 


overnight stay would be planned 

It was granted and the Naval Air Sta- 
tion aerologist informed us that we 
might expect favorable winds east from 
Salt Lake ¢ ity. We made a beeline for 
Utah on leaving San Diego. Over Palm 
Springs and the desert country beyond 
we flew, grateful for our first sight of 


water in appreciable quantity when out 
shadow rippled on Lake Mead, at Boul- 
der Dam. mountains 
passed in inspiring panorama beneath 
we held to an 11,000-foot altitude, 
when finally sighted the 
Lake, bitter cold had set in. 


Snow-covered 


us as 
and 
Salt 


we Great 





cury was to dip as low as 10 degrees ‘ 
below zero, which was more than our | 
heating unit could overcome. The sight } 
of us, wrappt d blankets over our fur- 
lined suits as we tried to keep from be- 
coming human icicles at the controls 
might have been comical if anyone's face 
could have been thawed out sufficiently 
for a laugh 

Between Salt Lake City and Laramie 
Wyo., we couldn't detect enough water 
to launch a rowboat, but the engines 
were revving smoothly, and we didn’t 
dare think of anything so unpleasant as 
a forced landing. On toward Chicago we 
flew, passing north of Omaha, Nort} 
Platte and Davenport, Iowa. From a 
distance of 100 a the brilliant night 
panorama of Chicago was visible, and 
there, too, was Lake Phe ioe the sight 

f which was the most welcome east of 
Lake Mead, many hours behind us. 

At Akron, solid overcast enveloped us i 
and we flew virtually “blind”, with Chief 
Radioman Herman taking bearings con- ? 
stantly on Anacostia, Pensacola and San J 
Diego, the remainder of the route to & 
Anacostia We circled down through the t 


landmark 
good ol l Potomac 


tually noting a 


that dire cted us to the 


clouds, evel 


NIVEI Chen we located the float lights 
which marked the landing channel in the 
river, and we set the XPB2Y-1, still 
purring contentedly, down in the Poto- 
mac's muddy waters 12 hours, 50 minutes 
after taking off from San Diego. We 
had made the astounding average of 
approximately 200 m.p.h., and that, for 
a 28-ton airboat, is phenomenal 

That brought us into Anacostia very 
early Friday morning—at 1 a. m., to be 
exact. We had delivered the plane at 


Admiral Cook, and 
it was non¢ mn. Up the 
through several feet of mud the bomber 


the date set Dy Rear 


too so ramp 


was pulled on our special beaching ap- 
paratus, washed dawn, and made ready 
for the President's inspection visit the 
next day 


lhe aviation show put on for the chief 


executive at Anacostia Naval Air Station 





and Bolling Field was a display of the 
nation’s speediest and most powerful 
aerial defenders. The Army Air Corps 
trotted every one of its advanced 
planes from the 1g Fortress down, 


and the Navy exhibited its experimental 





$rewster and Grumann fighters, Douglas 
“folding wing” torpedo planes Curtiss 
dive bombers, and Vought scout bomb- | 
ers, among others. Up from Coco Sol | 
had been flown, also non-stop, two of the ; 
twin-engined PBY’s which have made | ) 
the remarkable mass flights to the Canal | 
and Pearl Harbor in the past two years , 
And, course, our own “flying battle : 
ships” dwarfed most of the rest. i 

The President drove under the X-job’s : 
huge wings in an auto containing Assist- 
ant Secretary of War Louis Johnson 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy Charles | 
Edison, and Commander John Dale | . 


the Anacostia 


commandant of 


Price, 
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| i Washington officialdom. airboat to her home base safely and for- and the real interest of our Chief Execu- 
ile I . - ° . . ° 
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al 1 remarked that the engineer who con- immediate scouting protection far at is being contemplated. 
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nl Water . 
engines After the inspection had been com- 
ler Price told me that 
: elt had asked for exact costs 
cago we virtually every one of the planes he 
_ Nort that da And suddenly the tre- 
From 3 ignificance of this exhibit of 
nt night r armed forces’ most up-to-date planes 
ble at ( rl Preside nt, deter- 
e sig ake U. S. air strength re- 
ast 0 ted the rest of the world, wanted 
1s to s himself how tar advanced we 
oped 1 1 about how much money the 
ad , 
h Chie ling of an invincible Army and Navy . . . 
a vould require. It was then that Pipe Experienced model builders rece- 
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Air Queen 


(Continued from page 58) 





finding the smoke a good weapon with 
which to scare the horses. She owns a 
cattle ranch in Texas and has often 
assisted in round-ups by using smoke to 
signal round-up crews on the ground of 
the whereabouts of cattle 

Smoke writing is perio ned at 12,000 
feet. It usually is very cold up there 
at any time of the year, and almost un- 
bearable in winter. Having to consider 
every ounce of weight, the ship has a 
manually operated pressure pump for 
the chemical tanks. It is hard work as 
she has to do her flying with the left 
hand, and knees, and work the pumps 
with the right hand. The hardest thing 
to remember while she is doing all this 
she says is to dot the “i’s.” 

At sky writing she has written every- 
thing in the air from hosiery ads to love 
notes. While “smoking” she counts as 
a musician would to obtain the correct 
size of the letters she is writing. 

She smiles when she thinks of one ex 
perience she had while smoking (she 
does not smoke cigarettes) over a Mon 
tana town. The weather was changeable 
and the sky was covered with high scat- 
tered clouds Most of the people of this 
community had not seen skywriting, so 





the sponsors insisted on having the ex 
hibition put on even though Miss King 
objected and advised against it. There 
was a crowd of 15,000 persons in the 
audience waiting to see her write in the 
sky. 

So up she went and wrote SHELL 
the largest spot of blue sky that was 
available But the changing clouds 
played their little trick and made visible 
to the 15,000 persons only four letters 
The “S” was covered by a fluffy white 
cloud, and all they could see from the 
ground was “HELL.” 

Miss King owns two ships. At present 
she has a Stinson and her specially con- 
structed stunt ship. The cabin plane 
boasts the unusual feature of a front seat 
which collapses to make a bed, thus 
transforming the ship into an aerial am- 
bulance. One of its most interesting 
flights in this capacity was made be 
tween Dallas, Texas, and Los Angeles, 
when its pilot was called upon to rush 
a desperately ill man to medical treat- 
ment available only in the latter city. 
With her pa ient strapped to his bed, 
Miss King bucked a strong headwind all 








t1 





the w: iy and delivered her patie nt safely 
13 hours later to a waiting motor ambu- 
lance in the southern California city 
On one occasion Miss King flew from 
Los Angeles to keep a luncheon date 
The weather was good when she left, so 
she wore only a satin shirt and trousers 
She took no money or baggage. A sud- 
den squall came up and she was formed 
to land in a small meadow in the moun- 
tains to escape it. The squall turned 
into a snow storm. The Sequoia Na 
tional Park Service rangers found her 
and took her to their headquarters, giv- 
ing her food, warmer clothing and lodg- 


. The fury he storm did not blow 
itself out until she had to spend eight days 


y 





as a guest of the rangers 
[he young woman is an accomplished 
seaplane pilot having learned to fly them 
on Lake Union and Lake Washington 
in Seattle She passed her seaplane 
] 


transport tests under Inspector Willian 
Moore at Seattle. She once establis ed 
a world’s record for time, distance, and 
endurance over Lake Washington of 
It was witnessed by N.A.A 


eight hour 








officials, and Department of Commerce 
representatives. 

She has performed a co-featured act 
n mat featured air shows with top- 
rank performers such as Milo Burcham 
(who has now dropped air show aero 
batics to be a Lockheed test pilot a 
Frank Clarke and Tex Rankin. Miss 
King has produced and managed air 
shows, and tours, and has own organiza- 
tion for this purpose 

She has done test work on new types 
of propellors. Hunting is her favorite 
sport. Whe he goes on a hunting trip 
she does o by plane, ften landing 
meadow nm mountains as near to her 
destination as possible. Her fishing trips 
are also made by plane. She is an expert 
shot and fisherwoman 

Quite a nique as her accomplish- 
ments in this field is the fact that Miss 
King regards her flying as any business- 
man would regard his business. She set 
out with determination to make it pay 


and it | and then some. Her finan- 





cial success, second only to the fame she 
has deservedly won, she traces to hard 
work, perseverance, and a combination 
of the ame attributes that keep any 
ground-run enterprise solvent. 

She holds land and seaplane commer- 
cial licenses, an instructor’s rating, and 


is a third-class radio operator. Her only 


fraternal affiliation is with ‘the National 
Aeronaut \ssociation. Wherever there 
; i m meeting on the Pa- 





is a safet a 

cific oast she figures prominently in it 
Admitti that the path has not been 

easy, Miss King nevertheless finds her- 

self in the enviable position of having 

proved that women can succeed in a 

field whicl S practically closed to them 


hard for men to 


and which is even 
conquer, tor there are but six men in 
the United 


of work she aoes 


tates who do the same kind 
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Sky Militiamen 


(Continued from page 39) 











competent cooks, are most often desired 
for enlistment, but training is given an 
unskilled man just as willingly, provided 
he is the right material, and is willing 
to spend one day or night a week, and 
two weeks each summer, in the pursuit 
of this highly interesting and really 
patriotic hobby, the National Guard Air 
Service. 





END 
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| - they fell out of the cloud. Freezing rain to ice, the more you will pick up. 
| Ice! will always freeze as clear ice—stay out Once ice starts to form, its growth 
| - + . 
= (Conti 1 from page 56) of it. will be accelerated. + . 
rhis rain business leads us to an impor- (6) Don't trust de-icing equipment 
10t Dioy a : ; : _ tant fact: The meteorological conditions (of the expanding boot type) under 
gnt da Weer ated > im cr art le os Sm which are favorable to the formation or ex- severe clear icing conditions. At best 
edge oi t vings. This ridg - ; f j & 5 c ; cs 
5 2 , "i Fo ae istence of large cloud particles are the same it is only about 50 per cent effective 
ve t >» t 2. . ° 
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ther 11i th torm; ) s rmiuttec *4° 2 an — 
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name, address and 10c for ‘ 
THE CLEVELAND MODEL & SUPPLY co., 
4508-Ci4 Lorain Ave., 


; NOW 
INC. 
Cleveland, Ohio, U. S. A. 
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“FRONTIER” 
MODEL $745 


Basswood construction kit with warking plans, 


machined barrel, cylinder and all necessary 
hardware, 

COLT 45 Cal. “FRONTIER”? model kit, 434” barrel.$1.45 
COLT 45 Cal. ‘“‘FRONTIER"’ model kit, 51/2” barrel. 1.55 
COLT 45 Cal. ‘‘FRONTIER” model kit, 1:70 
COLT 45 Cal. Automa tic Pistol kit.... 1.00 
Full seale Thomps« oteahinm thee to 3°00 
SAVAGE Cal. 32 "5 
LUGER Auto. Pist 1.75 
LUGER Anto. Piste 1.90 
COLT 25 Cal. Aut "50 
These beautiful kits are cor 1 and made 
of the best basswood All parts are ttos i re- 





quire only a short 'ti me to finish. Postpaid in U. S. A 
GUN MODEL CO. 


Dept. K-63, 2908 N. Nordica Ave., Chicago, Ill 


VACATION 
BY AIR 


LEONARD DELANO will tell a 
thrilling story of an aerial vacation 
trip to the far north, to Alaska, in 
the vigorous country around Point 
Barrow. A robust yarn about the 
experiences of two flyers who have 
the time of their lives vacationing 
along the northern airlanes. When 
you read this interesting article 
you'll be forced to agree that the 
possibilities of vacationing by air 
are tremendous, offering opportu- 
nities for real sport and adventure 
that cannot be realized by slower 
means of travel. 


DON’T MISS 
THE BIG APRIL ISSUE 


POPULAR 
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Cannon in the Air 


(Continued from page 64) 





Flying Priest 


(Continued from page 


48) 





of such size 
One s] 


nudde 


rs to reflect on what dam- 


age half a dozen 23 mm. shells pounded 
into a Douglas B-18 might do, regard- 
less of the high speed of these American 


against such 
armament is not speed nor all-metal con- 
struction, but guns of high caliber. 

The United States has order 
Bell pusher fighters. We know 
they passed the exacting 
demanded by the Materiel 


bombers. The only defense 


ed thirteen 
Airacuda 
have tests 


Division at 











Wright Field. We know they will do 
something like 300 m.p.h. We know they 
are all-metal, too, and for that reason 
would be targets for a gun 


splendid 
] ree she ll. 


ves on 


} 1; 
nuriing 


Ammunition of 






all-metal construc- 


tion 


of that so but would go through 
a fabric-and-spruce type wing, doing but 
little damage compared to its effect 


against the all-metal airfoil 


We also know that the Bell Airacuda 
is supposed to be equipped with two 
air cannon but, at this writing, no one 
seems sure whether such weapons are 
available in this country They have 
been cons ing the 37 mm. gun manu- 





lalent 


American Ar1 
far as is 


factured by the 


Corporation but, known, no 


as 


such guns have as yet been purchased 

This same gun was supposed to have 
been mounted on the B-17 and the later 
B-15 but so far has not. The American 

eapon, which appears to be very effi- 
cient under the manufacturer's tests, has 
not fully convinced American staff of- 








ficers that it will fill their very exacting 
demands 

there 
this 


course, 


In the meantime, 
planes 
can be 
and 
Americans do not 


are no cannon 
country. They 


Madsen 


somehow, 


available in 
bought of 
in Europe but, 
the 


way Ol! 


Irom 
Oerlikon 
idea of 
military 
the 
no cannon to mount 
or giant bomb- 


stomach 
the 


abroad 


buying anything in 


Irom hence, in 


equipment 
meantime, there 
on fighters, 
ers. 
With 


rorces 


are 
attack ships 
war most likely in Europe air 
frenzedly bolting on 
and better weapons. Only Great 
ignore the Cult of the 
and possibly for the same rea- 
as the United States—simply be- 
cause they not been able to develop 
a suitable weapon of their own. 

But the Cult of the Cannon will grow. 
We shall have bigger and better 


overseas are 
bigger 
Britain 
Cannon, 


seems to 


son, 


nave 





weapons 









as our fighting ships become greater in 
span and heavier in weight. It is true, 
there are no actual facts, borne out by 
aerial ements, to substantiate or 
justify belief in larger guns, but as 





the world’s navies grew in proportion 
to the gun-power they were forced to 
place in their turrets, to overcome the 
progress made in the development of 
armor plate; so must the gun-power of 
airplanes increase to make up for the 
high speed, and better construction, 
eventually the abolition of deadly gas- 


oline tanks 
END 


O.M.I. and Turquetil, 
immediately went 
— in Mon- 
most interesting 
s work. 
adventures and 
good in fl 


Gabriel Brey 
O.M.1. 
to Can 
treal—anc 
phas« s of Father 


He 


nat, 
Father Schulte 
la, s etting up hea 
1 thus —_ tl 


Schult 





has had innumerable 


accomplished tremendous ying 
36,000 miles in two years in the Arctic- 
and Arctic flying isn’t exactly a Sunday 


It takes cour: brains and 
Arctic. For “America’s 
flying hazards com- 


school picnic. 


faith to fly in the 





ice box” holds all the 


mon to other parts of the world, plus a lot 


of special i ks of its own, and it offers 
few fly ng aids 
“The ice box” actually is a pretty tre- 


Just to give 
take a cut-out map of 


spread it 


mend 


you a general idea, 


northern Canada and across 


map of these United States. Then sow a 
handful of small grain—say, one grain for 
each inhabitant of a city the size of Spring 
field, Ohio—across this tremendous maj 
ind you will get a pretty good idea of th 


density population or lack of it. You 


count the population in 


millions. 


It was ither Schulte’s job to range this 
vast te ry, Visiting those scattered f 
Blinding g, engulfing blizzards, tempera- 
tures en ranging to 50 or 60 degrees 
below zero, terrific winds that swept un- 
broken 1 unhampered across the Arcti 
plains se are some of the North’s spe- 
cial s that hampered. 

Besides there are no man-made airports 


with their gasoline supplies, no repair sta- 


tions to supply broken or damaged parts 
in case cident, no radio ranges or 
direction-finder stations—and if you g 
down in a forced landing, well 





Arctic planes always carry large supplies 











of extra pment for emergencies 
rifles, sleeping bags, stoves for heating 
oil il ontainers, extra food, plenty of 


Arctic fly - 
school picnic. 


nd extra parts. N« 
ctly 
lventures 


a Sunday 


a call from 
a bitter tiny 
especially long, 
away. 

five children was gravely ill, 


or imstance, one 


lay came 


a wireless station at Iglooik, 

station 1,200—1,200 of the 

cold, bitter Arctic miles 
A father of 


1 


dying of lack of competent medical care 


Dr. Thomas Melling, a representative of 
the Canadian government, was gravel) 
mses and pondered way of saving 
the life. 





oT pers ..? Dr. Melling began. 
“Well,” said Father Schulte, swiftly 
reading the medical mind, “wh 


to stop us? 


man’s at's 


Let’s go.” 
the lowering 
down with a 


studic d 
scudding 


Father Schulte 
skies, the blizzard 
concerned eye. 


Father 


sut,” 


protested one man to 
Schulte. “Why go? That that isn’t a 
Catholic either is Dr. Melling.” 
Rudely, Father Schulte shoved the pro- 
tester aside. 


“Come on said, get 
started. 


Who are we t 


” he flatly. “Let’s 
Suffering knows no religious lines. 


decide?” 
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the 1,200 miles, they—the hulking 

2 ind priest and the Protestant Dr. 

lling—flew a mad race with death, flew 

ide by side as man and man, unmindful 

| religious differences. For life was at 
Sai 

i They flew without radio or even com- 

: te blind flight instruments; they flew 

ugh blinding fog and swirling snow, 

forced landings on frozen lakes 

ers where a forced landing, poorly 

ted, could mean death. They fought 

7-m.j winds, and they tore with frozen 


at an ailing motor. But they saved 


e dying man’s life. 
er time, Father Schulte nearly lost 
ship, a Stinson, at Eskimo Point in a 
70-m.p.h. gale. The priest had landed on 
ind found the two 500-pound an- 
rs were insufficient to hold her down 


vind 
to save the ship,” he grunted, 
throwing off part of his priestly 
i the pontoons, he 
w himself across it, adding his 250- 
to the weight of the anchors 
grimly for two hours. Not 
becoming to priestly dignity, laying 
that | but extremely effective 
And loss of that ship 
embarrassing it 


to one of 





both. 
ulK 


yntoon 


quite 
me. 


prove d 

ng walk he 

the station at 
was with- 
Ships were 
reach it. 
Father 


r time, mission 
, near the North Pole, 
for three years. 
ice to 
sent to 


to penetrate the 


was 


he replied, calmly. 
supplies. We've got 
got the hard job. 


take them the 


easy job; they’ve 
1 bless them.” 

1 a ton of supplies—mail from 
oranges, fresh vege- 
salt and pepper, 
suffering missionaries 
years—in six dan- 


lical supplies, 


+} firet t} 


rst the 


three 


| his famous rescues was that 
e Rev. Juli Cochard, O.M.I., a 
her of the Oblate order of which 
Schulte is a member. Came word 
Father Schulte that Father Cochard 
his isolated station at 
y, 1,100 miles away, and less than 
es fr North Pole. 
ern blizzard raged, but 
romptly ordered his air- 


en 


as critically ill at 








ym the 





rt} 
norti 


Outside a 
er Schulte p 


ne engine warmed, and the ship gassed. 
“But it is dangerous,” protested his 
ther Schulte laughed recklessly, the 


irit of adventure gleaming, as he climbed 
his great fur-lined flying suit and fur 

his great fur mittens. 
r,” he commented. “And, 


rtant, a brother’s life is at 





in 15 flying hours to the 

dside of the missionary, who could 
eak in whispers; loaded him aboard 
the plane, and flew him another 15 hours 
to the Catholic hospital at Chesterfield In- 
overing in 30 hours a total of 2,200 
s—a trip that would have required 

any months by the ordinary ground 
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Inn, he visited the 
Nascopie, and met 
Anglican Church 
fast 


At Chesterfield 
Canadian icebreaker 
sishop Fleming of the 
aboard the vessel. The two became 
friends. 

“I liked Bishop Fleming so much,” 
wrote Father Schulte, later, “that I wished 
he was a brother priest of mine. As far 
as religion is concerned, we work differ- 
ently; so far as charity is concerned, I 
promise my help. 

“I believe that Christ died for everyone’s 
salvation and that we should give all our 
good will to bring quick relief to anyone 
in distress.” 

There have been innumerable other ex- 
ploits—such twice guiding ships, in 
danger of being crushed between ice floes, 
through the winding dangerous channels 
of Frozen Strait; such as flying the Very 
Rev. Father Provincial Gilles Marchand 
from his mission station at 


as 


James Bay to 


Montreal to visit his dying mother; in 
rushing aid to dying persons; in flying 
supplies to those in dire need of them. 
Many have been the sick and suffering 


that have received this aid. 

Father Schulte now has other pilots to 
assist him in the work in the North, among 
them Fried] Lang, son of the noted Anton 
Lang who played Christ in the Passion 
Play of Oberammergau for many years. 

“Why,” asks Father Schulte, “do I stay 
in the North with its dangers and hard- 
ships and suffering? 

h, because I like the North; because 
I like men—and I like flying.” 
END 















N°wW. ready: New 1939 buyers’ 
guide and catalog — 136 

ages listing American and fancy 

ard-to-find foreign woods, trim- 
mings, inlays, ornaments, hard- 
ware, tools and miscellany, all with 
latest price quotations and some 
remarkable bargain deals. Every ex- 
pert needs this book to keep posted. 


Extra for Beginners! 


Free (IF requested) with 10c catalog: simplified direc- 
tions so that you can make beautiful, lasting furniture 
the t week with just a saw, plane and hammer. 
The most fascinating of hobbies! A money maker, too, 
in spare time.—Write for the catalog. Send 10c¢ to 


SEND 10c CRAFTSMAN Woon SERVICE co. 
IC 2593 South Mary Street, Chicago, Iilinols 
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» boat ved, etc. KES ONLY A SECOND TO CON- 
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O., Cash) and yours will, 4 sent paid 1939 
GUARANTEED. A most unusual value Ene R 
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KEARNEY, N 
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position in Aviation 


fast modern airplanes repair 

otors help 
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a assist Graduates 
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= Brent for board room while training WRITE 


for complete information. 


“LINCOLN AIRPLANE & FLYING SCHOOL 
403 Aircraft Bidg. Lincoin, Nebraska 











YOU ASKED FOR THEM! 


Here they are! 


IPQIPU/IOANR 
AVIATION 


PRESENTS A NEW SUPPLY OF 











FLIGHT CALCULATORS 


By popular demand, we have secured an additional 
supply, specially manufactured to provide for those 
readers who were unable to get in on the first 
offer. Don’t take any further chances, because 
the supply is limited. Get yours now. 


the coupon and mail it immediately. 


FREE! 


Notice! Flight Calculators can 
be obtained only with a 2-year 
renewal or new subscription. 


Fill out 


POPULAR AVIATION 
608 S. Dearborn St. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Sirs: 
Enclosed is $4.00. 


PA 


Please enter or extend my subscription for two years and send me a Flight 


Calculator free. (If this is a renewal check here [}). Start with the issue 
NAME.. MNS 4.64 4365 vankdsceeeuseen CITY 
Pe ocdivcesesecus What airplanes do you fly?.............0.. Pilot's License. 


This offer good only in the United States, its possessions, and Canada 
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MINIMUM: 10 WORDS 








AIRPLANES FOR SALE 
CHALLENG ER 








, Wright Whirlwind, 





Lycoming powered. 


Lycoming and J-5 











Spring catalogue, 








FOR SALE OR TRADE 





Will pay cash difference. 














AIRPLANES WANTED 











For a limited period, Poputar Aviation 
will accept certain types of classified 
ads without charge as a convenience 
to its readers. 


There will be no charge for the first 
15 words of classified ads specifying 
new or used aircraft, engines, aero- 
nautical instruments, supplies or equip- 
ment. This service is available to 
SELLERS and prospective BUYERS 
alike. All other classifications will be 
accepted at regular rates only. 


The first 15 words only will be accepted 
without charge. Additional words at the 
regular rate of 10c per word. Example: 
(15 words) 


WANTED—1935 Waco F. Good condi- 

tion and licensed. John Doe, 1313 Mas- 

terson St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
This special offer becomes effective with the 
May, 1939 issue. Ads for this issue must be 
received no later than March 10th. This offer 
may be withdrawn at any time without notice, 
so readers are urged to place their ads promptly 
while this offer is open. 


Address: Classified Department: 


— 
AWTATINOIN 





WANTED: Lightplane in good condition 








or a fl ship in trade for 729 Ford Town 
Sedan nd Brigg & Stratton % HP 
motor like new. Frank Levstik, Aurora, 
Minn. 

WANTED Licensed lightplane or i 
place biplane. Cash. Martin Lichteneg. § 


ger, Gaylord, Minn. 





WANTED—Good, used P.T. 
Secondary glider. Horace 
Columbia St., Bend, Ore. 


yr Primary 
Young, 1024 
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AMERICAN FLEA poll 
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The Aircraft Directory, Athens, Ohio 





Universal Aircraft Company, Inc., Ft. Worth, Texas 




















AERO BLUE BOOK 

















Priceless to students, 


AIRCRAFT DISTRIBUTING CO. ¢ 
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SMALL AD— BIG STORY 
propellers for Ice Sleds, Snow Ske is & Air- 

from finest Birch and finist 

s & Fabric tips correctly 

i Many designs atalog 5c. 

BANKS MAXWELL PROPELLER co., LOVE 

FIELD, DALLAS, TEXAS. 
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Exact method for every 
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Actual -.Goshawk” Mode! 


model. Pr 75 each. Mo 


oar ies built for $6 ‘50 ea 
o COD orders o it 
» and address to avoid vdelay Satisfaction 


28 Peach Street Buffalo, N. Y. 





Zuarante< 
MUELLER’ BROS. 








AIRPLANE PARTS 
FORD “A” Pietenpol conversion, ¢om- 
plete with prop, magnet, radiator, motor 
mount. Roger Cammon, Yoman, Wash. 








SALE: Heath Parasol wings and Hen 
derson propellor, $20. A. Dix, 1229 West 
side Av Honesdale, Pa. 








HALLMAN B50 engine, 20 hrs. use, 
Comp. with mags and hub. $125. R. Sy 
vester, 1114 White Bear Ave., St. Pau 
Minn. 





INSTRUCTION 


HOW TO LEARN FLYING without 
money. Folder, dime. Corrigan, Box 
391-F, Hempstead, N. Y. 








AVIATION APPRENTICES — Training 


for entering Aviation as Apprentices— § 
write immediately, enclosing stamp. Me- 
chanix Universal Aviation Service, 








Wayne County 
troit, Michigan. 


Airport, Dept. B21, De- 





OPENING, lifited number of selected 
young men with $180.00, work board, bal- 
ance flying time, radio beam, blind flying 
aireraft radio license, commercial license 
Noll Flying Service, Bellefonte, Pa. 





PILOTS—Quiz System covers examina 
tion questions with Naviga- 
tion, Meteorology, Aircraft, Engines and 
new Civil Air Regulations. Why fai 
$2.00 postpaid or C.0.D. Quiz System 
1435 Flower St., Glendale, Calif. 


answers. 





ee 





WANTED Young man interested i 
aviation; we need a few more young mer 


for several states. No selling or canvass 
ing. P y wee k ly. st. Joseph Schoo] of 


Flying, Dept. P, 
Joseph, Mo. 


Municipal Airport, St 





MISCELLANEOUS 


DRIVE ear blindfolded, great publicit 
trick, make money, Dare, 307 Felix, St 
J ose | l Mo 


SPECTAL De 








tail Deluxe models. Famov 
Robin, 18 in« Meteor racer, 19 inche: 
Assembled and finished. Guaranteed 
Each $3.00 C.0.D. Leonard Erbert, Ellis 
Kansas 


PROPELLERS: 








All types, including three 


blade airliners, for sleds, more attractive . 
greater efficiency and maneuverability. 
se Sie. r - q 
Special introductory prices. List free : 
Universal Aircraft Company, Ft. Worth, @ 


Texas. 








PATENTS 
PATENTS—Low e¢ost. Book and adviee 
free. L. F. Randolph, Dept. 372, Wash 
ington, D. C. 








q 
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| - 
| Airy Chat 
(Continued from page 8) 
LL 
about aircraft when they are placed 
WORDS urge of an aircraft unit. We hope 
—— that they will appropriate a sufficient 
ndition +1 or a sufficient number of the air- 
d Tow: , ngines that were produced and 
o HP that they will appropriate a sufficient 
Auror men from getting the blue-prints 
ry for carrying on the work. 
’ or ’ ’ * 
‘hteneg W/ have a grand personnel in our 
my and navy—that is one thing 
vianeel can be thankful for. They are 


y 1094 @ top-notch in intelligence, aggressiveness 





| 1 ilty but they cannot do much if 
—~! d and rubber-stamped out of busi- 
We need worry about our mili- 
—e | é “— 
n, on i ganization. nor the technical abil- 
motor | engineers, our only worry, and 
W ash lly a y, is the type of men 
: to be appointed as civilian heads 
1d eT * -* 
a S z sions—execu- 
9 West. } a 
ked industry that 
—_ t an ¢ 
rs us * * 
g. Sy . ’ . " 
R P. yey H E just finished reading Capt. 
t aul | - : - . “a 4 
: Juncans new book on flying instruc- 
ich comes as close to getting 
ing experience as any similar 
—— ve read. It is really a “Flying 
without ' inl? 
n 30x § + 


President Roosevelt 


' | hats off to 
Trai ing | O the interest he has taken in build- 


ntices-— ir force. Certainly America must 
np Me air force second to none. Anything 
Service that is er consistent with our 
21, D ride ith our national de- 
selects * 
ird, b AS many legislative efforts—the mo- 
1 flying t may be sound but the procedure 
Heens i ulty. We hope that such will not 
‘a se in this new effort on the part 
xamina President. 
Naviga: J Certainly the immediate program of pro- 
nes and fit 100 to 10,000 airplanes for military 
hy fai (actual or potential) must meet 
system lehearted endorsement of the 
ndustry and the American pub- 
sted i But we must remember that such 
ing meé pr m must be carefully planned or 
canvass t will have a painful aftermath that the 
-hool industry will be years in overcom- 
ort, di 


* + 
factories became geared 
thousands of 
what’s going to happen 


1940 and 1941? We do not want to find 


uction of 











rselves with huge factories, thousands of 
Famo led help lying idle simply because they 
) inche re set up to handle a peak load. We 
ior z ls such a experience in 1928. 
t, ED Wh r our military aircraft require- 
—_—— nts shall be, they should be met—but 
ng three | th ample provision for consistent pro- 
ae her with normal replacements, 
<t freee lied products, or the opportunity for ad- 
Worth tional orders in commercial aviation. 
Fail contemplate the status of the 
— after the initial order has been 
ed, invite disaster. 
| advie . 
Wash rN SIMILAR word of warning can be 
f made in regard to the plan for train- 





POPULAR AVIATION 


ing 20,000 military pilots. 
ULAR AVIATION endorses this program in 


Certainly Popr- 


the interests of national defense. We did 
so years ago when we sponsored a huge 
petition which went before Congress urg- 
ing Uncle Sam to set up a Civilian Air 
Corps. Ten thousands new airplanes aren’t 
much good unless we make ample provision 
for the training of pilots to fly them, and 
for adequate trained personnel and equip- 
ment to handle, store, and service these 
planes on the ground. 
* ¢ 2 

N training these 20,000 pilots, the Gov- 

ernment must not rest exclusively on 
new material. The thousands of present- 
day pilots and student pilots (estimated 
from 25,000 to 50,000) who already know 
how to fly offer very suitable material for 
military training. 

The Government has not yet announced 
othcially where these 20,000 pilots will be 
trained. Newspaper reports indicate that 
a giant’s share of the appropriation will go 
to universities and colleges for this pur- 
This is not the solution. 

These schools and colleges may be prac- 
tical for theoretical class-room and certain 
ground work, but with few exceptions are 
not equipped for flight training. True they 
could get this equipment, personnel, and 
experience but at what cost in money, in 
loss of lives and aircraft! 

Far better to allocate training to those 
sources best equipped. Our present army 
and navy stations can be expanded readily 
and effectively. 

The civilian flying certainly 
those who have earned and won govern- 
ment approval—are ideal for training pur- 
poses, and under government supervision 
can readily be made to do a first class job 
of military training. 

* * * 
ND so endeth the March “Chat”. Be 
with you next month.—J. B. R. 


Air Hotel 


(Continued from page 44) 


pose 


schools 














(American, Delta and Braniff) stayed 
there and commuted the several miles to 
town each day for the convention ses- 
sions. 

And wherever there are stewardesses 

3rownsville, Texas; Glendale, Cal.; 
Boston, Mass., Seattle, Wash; or Kan- 
sas City, Mo., the Hyde Park is well 
known. Because Chicago, as the aviation 
center of the United States, also con- 
tains the training schools for United and 
American and it is at the Hyde Park 
that most of these girls stay before being 
transferred to other sections of the coun- 
try. 

As well known as the hotel itself are 
the hotel employees who act as com- 
bination confessors, messengers and gen- 
eral clearing houses for aviation gossip 
and news. Four desk clerks—Ralph 
King, Howard Backman, H. R. Cox and 
F. H. Agee—are as well known to most 
people in aviation as the faces of C. R. 
Smith, Donald Douglas, Jack Frye or 





Lindbergh. Well-known, too, are the 
colored bell boys among them Stan 
White, Ben Gatewood, Tom Thomas, 


Dick Dickinson and George Scott. Scott 
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is the doorman; perhaps one of the best 
known men of his profession in the city. 
He has served the Hyde Park for the 
past 20 years and was at another hotel 
for 30 years prior to that. 

To one with imagination the lobby of 
the Hyde Park is a romantic place. 
Across the floor, outward bound, stride 
the crew of an airline—captain, first 
officer and stewardess. The men, strong 
jawed with keen eyes; the 
trim and neat in her uniform. 
they see on their next trip? What ad- 
ventures a thousand miles away will 
they have? Are they the future Lind- 
berghs, Hughes, Corrigans and Ear- 
harts of aviation? 

As the Spanish say, “Quien Sabe?” 

END 


stewardess, 


What will 





REBUILT 


7D 


WOODSTOCK Bunoen 


Winner...Most World's 
School Contests— 
EASY TERMS—FREE TRIAL 
WRITE FOR LITERATURE DEPT. 8-6 


WOODSTOCK TYPEWRITER CO., WOODSTOCK, ILL. | 


(Now tor YOUR LICENSE 


Authentic license questions with answers and 
accurate diagrams—for airplane mechanic's 
per set; for engine mechanic's, $1.25 per set 
both sets, $2.00 postpaid Also very helpful in 
pilot’s license examinations. 


“See you at the 1939 New York World's Fair’’ 
Meyer Engineering, 











Box 8-F 
Hempstead, N. Y 























Private 


Flyers, 
ATTENTION! 


As aviators, you realize the import- 

ance of radio, in aviation. Therefore 

you won't want to miss an important 

new announcement of great signifi- 

cance to owners of private ships. 
Don’t fail to read 


“The Sportsman’s 
Special 
Receiver” 


An interesting article giving com- 
plete information about the thrill- 
ing new set for private fiyers. 
An efficient receiver, bringing in 
the beam and weather as well as 
broadcast stations. 


This article and many others in 


RADIO 
NEWS 


MARCH ISSUE 
On Sale Now At All Newsstands 
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A GROUND SCHOOL TEXTBOOK: 


Aeronautics 


by Hilton F. Lusk, formerly Dean, Boeing 
of Aeronautics. 420 pages, 175 illustr 
This is a complete 1 
course in handy book form Tt 
so clearly written that you will ha 
no difficulty in gra ay its explana- 
tions, even if you I t tudy at 
home without the aid of an in- 
structor. 
CONDENSED OUTL INE Prin- 
ciples of Flight: Ex all the 
essential aer vdyt amic T 
their application to airfoils Ruiglene Construction 
and Operation: 1 n and n 
terials employed 
fabric. Welding al y 
Elementary Acrobatics Propellers: 
struction and maintenance of wood 
pellers Variable pitch propellers 
struction and Operation Theory 
mine engine efficien “ypes of «€ 
tion materials. F ual ystems, carbt 
systems. Engine operz 1 mai 
Flying Instruments: 
in blind flying. Inclinometer 
indicators. Operating prin ples of gy 
struments. Engine Instruments: C 
operation of tachometers, pressure gage 
eters, fuel quantity gages Safety Appliances : 
Radio, antenna details, shielding methods, etc. ; 
radio range beacons and markers Aviation os 
and Piloting: Explains and _ illustrate various 
map projections and their use in a t Pr 
tical hints on piloting. Dead Reckoning : Det 
of methods with solutions of practi 
Avigation Instruments and ip arvana ese 
and illustrates each of the avigation instrur 
found in aircraft and expla the ry so you 
understand principles ri 
Principles and Applications “of Meteorology 
fects of winds, ste l 
flight. 


Engine Con- 
How to deter 


A COMPLETE ENGINE COURSE: 


Aircraft Engine 
Mechanics wg cna 


by J. J. Moors, Chief 
ochaisiee, Air 
Army. 511 pages, 


their 

all 
tion and oper 
structions tor 
and shows you exactly 
repairs and adjustments 





peeawe Fill in, tear out, and mall _ eee 


Sent on 5 Days’ Approval 


The Ronald Press Company 
Dept. M298, 15 East 26th St., New York 


Send me the books checked below Withi 
after their receipt I will either returt 
payment in full at the prices shown, plus 
for delivery (We pay delivery charges 
tance accompanies ord an tu 

(1 Simmons, Air Piloting 

o Lusk, Aeronautics 

] Moors, Engine Mechanics Manual.. 


Tit Ttrttrtttrtittrttfrltldlltrft. 


Home 
Address 


City 


01) Employed by 
C) or Reference 
Must be filled in unless you remit with order 


0 Address of 
* Outside continental U. S., cash plus 25c per 1 k f 
shipping 

C) Cheek here if you wish our catalog of Aeronaut‘e 
Publications, FREE. 


Above... 


POPULAR AVIATION 


Jess Green says: 


a # ONGRATULATIONS on 

‘Air Piloting.’ I have ex- 

amined it intensively and have noth- 

ing but the highest praise for it. I 

believe it is a very comprehensive 

manual containing a great quantity 

of valuable material. The out- 

standing feature in my opinion is 

the up-to-the-minute point of view 

throughout the book, incorporated in subjects, ma- 

terial, and methods used. Illustrative of this is 

the outline according to the various grades of 

pilots’ certificates, the most effective method of 

presenting the material of the Civil Aeronautics 
Authority.” 


Director, Spartan School 
of Aeronautics, Tulsa 


March, 1939 


and Joe Plosser: 


cv IRGIL SIMMONS’ bog 
‘Air Piloting’ is a text 
can be picked up even by the exp 
and at any place in it he will & 
material of interest. His deserj 
tions of the advanced manew 
are as clear and understandable 
his descriptions of the primary m 
neuvers. Pilots should have 
trouble in understanding and, with some thoug! 
and practice, in executing any of the maney 
outlined. I cannot recommend ‘Air Piloting’ tg 
highly for use in ail flying schools, both elemen 
and advanced.’ 


les e i 


President, Grand Central 
Flying School, Glendale, Calf 





WILL HELP YOU TO PASS THE OFFICIAL TESTS FOR ANY PILOT RATING 


New Book — On Primary and Advanced Trainin 


“Air Piloting 


Manual of Flight Instruction”’ 
By VIRGIL SIMMONS 


Formerly Flying Instructor, Boeing School of Aeronautics 





and in U. S. Army and Navy Air Services 
300 Pages, 75 Illustrations, Price $3.00 


RITTEN to help its users meet the latest government requir 
ments this new book supplies in detail the fight training instru 
tions needed by beginners and also by pilots, already proficien 
who aspire to attain higher grades. 
ing instructors and to pilots who wish to 


In addition it will be helpful to fly 
obtain the instructor rating. ] 


brings you the cream of what the author has learned in training hundredg 


years of 
ructor 


of pilots in his twenty 
Services and as a flying inst 
flying schools 
IR PILOTING supplies a detailed system of 
imstruction from first solo to instrument flying. 
test ineuvers now required for the 
ying ratings are 
with complete 
trate every detail 
hem clear and easily 
layout, methods of 
use of radio, are all 


range 
flyer’s 


I instructions On primary essen 
the manual contains much information on 


OUTLINE OF CONTENTS 


Primary Flight Training. Outline of 
procedure followed by typical schools 
a ailed deser iption of first eleven 

Ss 8 with explanation of maneuvers a in 


Forward and 


urr 
Requirement for 


. private 
ta ht Res trictions an 
viene an Airplane, Primary flight 

Inin aneuvers Straight and 
Gentle 


Commercial 
fly ing Climb and glide 
Taxying. Land 
Steep banks 
Stalls. Spins 


pproach 


usual flight 


Faults made i: 
Lase-line glide 
Civil Air Regulations. 
traffic rules whi must be thorengniy 
mastered t stud ilot reparing handelle; 
nations. roll; loops; 


Procedure 


oa ping highest 
plane near 


Selected air mined exact 


governmen 


Solo Pilot pe upd Course. 


course 


Private Pilot Flight Gusee, Shal country 
steep eights. Triangu 
The 180°, 360°, 1080 

factors to keep in mind tation 
l with and without method 

ary and advanced spins Radio 

Procedure for the 720° vertical bank 
Crosswind take-offs and landings. 


Airways Radio. 
described 


compass 


obtain bearings. 


continuous experience 
and director of 


slideslips; 


Limited-Commercial 
higher degre 
ennai ys In Same 
pilot’s flight te 
privileges f 
limited-commercial pilot rating 
Pilot 
- : Summary of maneuvers in flight test 
glide. Climbing Possible additions made by ir ct 


10 maneuvers recommende it 
skill in handlin 
ground 
altitudes 
How to execute the split-S turn; the 
skyline 8; 
falling 
Cross-Country Flying. Map r 
Factors to ob How to lay ou 
Facilities 
al airways system 
ross-country flying 
flight with 
tion of pilot’s procedure ing 
Radio-range 
and illustrated—90 
bisector method 
navigation ; 
mental principles explained 
Establishing fixes 


leaf 


provided by a familiar 


detaile 


parallel 


Army and Navy Aif 


both the 
in leading commercial 


flight training 


exhibitia 
faults am 
yu incre 


including 
average 
help y« 


advanced flying techniques, 
acrobatics Its description of 
explanations their causes will 
your own skill 


2 =e 4 yo ike sure of passing the writt@ 

tests, , the c* 0k contains lists of specim@ 
questions—t l 377—taken from official @ 
aminations | grades of pilot certificates, § 
cluding that flying instructor Answers t 
have been accepted as correct accompany 
question 


lippin Magnetic 
prepare 


ompass deviation. How 
i calibration chart of radi 
ompass deviations. ‘‘Homing.’’ Ca 
bined radio-range and radio-comp 
navigation, Charts. 


Instrument Flying and Rating. M 
euvers that must be performed, so 
instrument, in practical flig 
Course. t How radio skill must be 
( Airplane. Link Tra 
methods. Flight 
lypical practice flight procedure. 


Flying Instructor Rating. Require 
ments for special competency ratif 
Latitude given examining inspect 
to assure himself of candidatg 
ualifications Summary of fly 
school rules and sequence of trainii 
maneuvers for primary and advane 
students with which prospective 
structor expected to be thorougl 


Pilot Course. 


maneuvers as 


Flight 


nstruction 
routine Pre 
1 fo 


from predeter 
Night flyir 


half roll; barrel 


A eross-c¢ 


Preparat 
4 typi ro Meteorology. Condensed selection 
i explana definitions and explanations per 
to meteorology within “ope 
orien examinations given for all ratin 
Of above solo pilot. 
ay oe Handling plane t 
wheel landing gear. Exhibit 
savahatios at low altitude: Inv 


funda 
How to 
figure 8. Cuban 8’s Nos, 1, 2, & 
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